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PREFACE. 



The publishers, in offering this volume of speeches, dialogues, 
poetry, and music, trust that it will meet a want long felt by scholars 
in our schools, viz., sufficient instruction to give them that freedom 
and confidence in themselves which is necessary to become good 
speakers. 

The first twelve chapters contain a series of familiar essays on 
speaking which cannot fail to instruct. The speeches and dialogues 
have been well prepared and carefully arranged by one of our best 
teachers, and most of them are original. 

The pupil will find the Reader's and Speaker's Chart of great 
assistance in their preparation for the school room. It has been 
our endeavor to make a volume suited to the wants of grammar and 
high schools. 
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RULES FOR THE PAUSES, TONES, INFLECTIONS, EMPHA- 
SIS, AND MANNER OF READING. 

1. The Comma, [,] Seraiookm [;] and C!olon [:] denote that a short panse riioald be made, bat tlM 
voice should be kept suspended, to show that the sentence is not finished. 

2. The Period [.] denotes a longer panse ; the Toioe should be entirely dropped, to show that the sen- 
tence is finished. 

3. The Rhetorical pause [||] is a character sometimes used to mark a pause of the voice where there is 
no punctuation. 

4. The Dash [— -] and Ellipsis [ or . . . ] denote that the sentence is suddenly changed or in- 

temipted : the voice should be stopped abruptly. Dashes are sometimes placed before and after clauses, 
like parentheses or brackets ; such clauses should be read in a lower and more rapid tone than the rest 
of the passage. Sometimes the Dash and Ellipsis require pauses no longer than a Period. 

6. The Dieresis [•• ] denotes that the letter over which it is placed should be pronounced separately; 
as, aUrioL 

6. The Exclamation Point p] is placed after words and sentences which express surprise, wonder, 
grief, joy, and other strong feelings. They should be read with earnestness. 

7. The Interrogation Point [7] is used after questions, and generally requires the rising inflection 
toward the close of the sentence. Many questions, however, require the fidling inflection, and some 
have both. Intern^ation and Exclamation Points denote full pauses, like Periods. 

8. The Rising Inflection ['J denotes that the voice should rise upon the syllable beneath it. 

9. The Falling Inflection P] denotes that the voice should fall upon thb syllable beneath it. 

10. The Circumflex Inflection [a or Vj denotes that the voice should both rise and fall upon the word 
beneath it. 

11. The Monotone [-] denotes that the passage should be read in a uniform voice. 

12. The Low Soft Tone [.] denotes that the passage following it must be read in a low key and soft 
voice. 

13. The High Soft Tone [•] denotes that the passage should be read in a high key and soft voice. 

14. The Middle Tone [ • ] denotes that the passage should be read in a natural key and moderato 
voice. 

15. The Low Loud Tone [ .. ] denotes that the passage should be read with a deep, fiill voice, 

16. The High Loud Tone [ •• ] denotes that the passage should be read with a high, full voice. 

17. The Slow Movement [ ] denotes that the passage following it should be read slowly. 

18. The Moderate Movement [— ] denotes that the passage following it should be read moderately. 
10. The Fast movement [w] denotes that the passage following it should be read rapidly. 

Obs. — These Tones and MoTcments may be combined as follows: [. ] denotes a low, soft voioe^ 

and slow movement; [• ] high, wrft, and slow; [.w] low, soft, fest; [-w] high, soft, fast; Hlow, 

_ (6) 
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RULES FOR SPEAKING. 7 

•oft, moderate; [•—-] middle, moderate; [. ] middle, slow; [.w] middle, fiist; [~— ] low, loud, riow; 

[..w]low, loud, fast; [-w] high, loud, fest; [•• ] high, loud, slow; [..— ] low, loud, moderate; [....] 

very low and loud; [-•] yery high and loud; [>-'^-^] very fest; [ ] veiy slow; [••'-' Aug.] high, 

loud, fietst, angry; etc. 

ao. Sentences or Phrases placed in brackets [ ], or parentheses ( ), should be read lower and &ster 
Uum the passage which contains them. 

21. Emphatic words are sometimes printed in Ralic letters; very emphatic words in shall capitals. 

22. [PL] denotes a plaintive or melancholy manner ; [Threat.] threatening or haughtiness; [Ang.] 
anger or hatred; [Fr.] fear or horror; [Slmn.] solemnity or reverence; [Wndr,] wonder or admiration; 
[Brsk.] briskness or humor; [Omtp.] contempt or irony; [EnL] entreaty; [Wh.] whispering. 

NOTB. ~ Some of the nutrki in this Chart are uied in all rimilar works ; othen are peculiar to this. The pnpU 
dMuld learn all the signs and pohits, so lu to recognise and follow them in the reading exercises and speeches. 



RULES FOR SPEAKING. 

1. A selected speech should be perfectly learned before any attempt is made to speak it. 

2. Before spealdng in public, the pupil should practice by himself the emphasis, tone, inflection^ 
gesture, &c., of the piece, and endeavor to make them as perfect as possible. 

3. Find out, if possible, who was the author of the speech ; also, on what occasion and for what pur* 
pose it was spoken, that you may understand and feel the sentiments expressed in it. 

4. The dress should be very neat and plain; for soiled and awkward clothes spoil the appearance of 
the most graceAil person, while very showy clothes make a ridiculous appearance. 

6. Walk up to the platform in a firm, but graceful manner, and be sure to stand in the right place, 
near the front of it, before bowing to the audience. Bow quite slowly before commencing, and after 
finishing the speech, by bending the body and neck, as represented in Fig. 2 in the following gestures. 
The right foot is sometimes drawn back a little toward the instep of the left, but it should not scrape 
harshly on the floor. 

0. When commoicing to speak, tlie tone should be moderate, unless the speech begins with some 
sudden excitement of feeling. As the sut^ject increases in interest, the tone should become more ear* 
nest; and if the most forcible part is the close, there should the tone and manner be most effective. 

7. All the rules given in the Reader's Chart for Pauses, Inflections, Tones, Manner, Emphasis, &c^ 
of Reading, are Just as important in Speaking, and should be carefhlly studied and obeerved. 

8. While speaking, try to imagine yourself to be the original speaker or author of the pieoe, and to 
•zpress the sentiments in an earnest &nd impressive manner. 

9. Do not stand in one position through the whole speech, but change the posture as the snl^eet of 
the piece changes; avoid, however, any constant motion or swinging of the bodjr. 

10. At first yon should attempt only those gestures of which you understand the force and meaning. 
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HOW THE BOYS BECAME GOOD SPEAKERS. 

CHAPTER I. 

LEARNING THE SPEECHES. 

Morris and Henry were walking slowly toward the 
village school one bright Wednesday morning, earnestly 
talking upon some important school matter. 

Mr. Arthur, their new teacher, had been among them 
only a week, but in that time he had brought the school 
into better order than had ever been known before. He 
had set apart Wednesday afternoon for several weekly 
exercises, among which were reading compositions and speaking se- 
lected speeches. 

"There is nothing like a prompt beginning," said Mr. Arthur, 
" and 1 shall select several of the larger boys to open the speaking 
exercises on Wednesday next, all of whom will, I hope, commit to 
memory some short speech." 

Morris and Henry were both among the appointed number, and 
as declamation was almost a new thing in the school, they dreaded 
being the first to " appear in public on the stage." 

Henry asked his father to speak to Mr. Arthur about excusing 
him, but his father gravely informed him that he never interfered in 
school matters as long as the teacher was obeyed. Henry knew 
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10 HOW THE BOYS BECAM]B GOOD SPEAKERS. 

there was no appeal, and as his mother kindly selected a piece, and 
heard him recite it, he concluded to do the best in his power. 

The day had now come ; Henry's speech was thoroughly learned, 
but the thought of speaking it before the whole school still troubled 
him. ^' What piece have you chosen ?" said he to Morris. 

" Not any," replied his companion. " Do you think I want to 
stand up and spout before the girls and boys ? 1 spoke to father 
about it, and he thought it was a waste of time, though I had better 
try it, he said, and not make trouble in school ; but I coaxed mother 
to write this note to Mr. Arthur, asking him to excuse me ; so that 
ends the matter." 

" I almost wish I had an excuse," said Henry, with a sigh. The 
rapid tones of the bell now hurried them on to school. 

In the afternoon the scholars from all the departments of the 
school were assembled in Mr. Arthur's room, the largest in the build- 
ing. First, a few general exercises in their various studies were at- 
tended to, the teacher asking such questions as would instruct and en- 
tertain all the scholars. Then they chose sides, and spelled, and read 
their compositions. The time for speaking had now come, and the 
appointed speakers watched anxiously the movements of their teacher, 
who, asking the assistance of a boy, removed his desk from the plat- 
form, and took a seat among the scholars. 

Henry was the first boy called upon. Though he had been 
" screwing up his courage" all the afternoon, he felt reluctant to be 
the first orator of the day. However, he marched firmly to the plat- 
form, and bowing to his audience, recited his selected speech with 
good emphasis, tone, and inflection ; but the earnest gaze of so many, 
centered upon him, was so confusing that he forgot all the fine gestures 
and changes of posture which he had practiced. 

Mr. Arthur's praise for his efforts in learning and reciting it so 
well, encouraged the other boys to do their best. Some of them 
made awkward figures upon the stage, and two or three could not 
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HOW THE BOYS BECAME GOOD SPEAKEES. 11 

quite finisn their pieces ; still they made a very good beginning. 

Mr. Arthur thanked them for their efforts. ** I shall not," said he, 
" be a hard critic to-day. You may prepare the same speeches for 
liext week, when I shall show each of you how to improve in voice 
and gesture. I am pleased to find that you all have chosen prose 
pieces ; for though poetry may be easier to commit to memory, it is 
more difficult to speak properly, than prose ; the rhyme and measure 
of verse might also lead you into the fault of singing your piece in- 
stead of speaking it. When we have improved in prose, we will try 
some poetry. 

"Whatever piece you choose, do not fail to learn it thoroughly; 
you must more than learn it ; you should understand and try to feel 
interested in its meaning. It would be a good plan for you to copy 
your piece neatly on a sheet of paper, which you can carry in your 
pocket, ready to pull out and study at odd moments. Write over it 
not only the subject of the speech, but the name of its author, and, if 
possible, the occasion on which it was spoken, the effect it produced, 
or any other circumstance you can find out about it. 

" When you copy it, be sure to leave a wide margin, and afler you 
have read the piece carefully through two or three times, write the 
divisions of the subject, each opposite the sentence which begins it. 
By learning these headings in order, you will have a complete outline 
of the speech fixed in the mind. You can then easily commit it sen- 
tence by sentence, and when you speak it, the words will flow out 
almost of their own accord. This is a great advantage ; for you have 
already found out that when you are on the platform, you have enough 
to do and think of without racking your memory merely for what 
you are to say. Then is the time to give your whole mind to ex- 
pression and gesture ; and if your piece is not well learned, you are 
cramped down to the words, and cannot speak or act with freedom. 

" When I first proposed speaking, I heard several of the reluctant 
boys asking each other complainingly, * What is the use of speaking ] 
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'SWEET IS THE PLACE OF PLAT.'" 



what good will it do us V There are many reasons which you can 
not yet fully understand, but if you will try to think of some of the 
advantages of learning to declaim, I will try to convince you of its 
usefulness on the next speaking day." 

When school closed, you can imagine the subject of talk among 

the scholars. All were interested in the new exercise ; even Morris 

• almost wished to be one of the orators. They then closed by singing 
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1. Sweet is the place of play, Sweet are our daily toys ; But sweeter 

2. Here in this happy place, May we our teachers greet. While we with 
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far than they Our school day joys. When hither come we year by year. And 
glowing face His smile still meet. O, who from here would stay away, Up- 
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ever in our claas appear. We dearly love each day to come, Here to learning's home. 
on the tnumt's path to stray, While thoughts of many a noble theme Learning's sons beseem. 
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Voice. 



Here, with a cheerful heart, 

Each child may daily come, 
Where song its joys imparts 
• To learning's home. 
O, come, then, here, where virtues hloom, 
And shed around their rich perfume, 
And where, like dewdrops on the flower, 
Duties gild the hour. 
Here, with a cheerful heart, &c. 

4. 
Thus life shall onward glide, 

Like one calm summer day. 
While truth and knowledge guide 
Our onward way. 
And when at last we reach the tomh, 
Our faith shall wreathe it with the bloom 
Of that sweet plant that cannot die, 
Immortality ! 
Thus life shall onward glide, &c. 

[By permission of Oliver Ditson.] 
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HOW THE BOYS BECAME GOOD SPEAKERS. 

CHAPTER II. "what IS THE USE OF DECLAMATION?" 

pHEN the next speaking day 
arrived, the boys were more 
illy prepared with their speeches. 
Uowing their teacher's directions, 
tering the sense as well as the 
the pieces, they found no diffi- 
eating them without hesitation or 
ir made a few suggestions for 
hen passed on to the important 
'omised to answer on that after- 

ng ? What good will it do us ? " 
sd your own questions. Who can 

ed from the practice of declama- 
lands were raised immediately. 

" he asked. 

ch we can become public speak- 

Jl the great orators of ancient and 
ike you. Before they were able 
lo maKe inose great oraiions which were such a benefit to their 
country, and are still the admiration of the world, long contin-' 
ued study and practice in the art of declamation were necessary. The 
earlier in life such practice is commenced, the better the prospect of suc- 
cess. James Miller, why do you wish to become a good speaker ? " 
" Father says it might make me a President or a Governor," answered 
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HOW THE BOYS BECAME GOOD SPEAKERS. 15 

little James. He was the smallest of all the speakers, and his smart reply 
raised a laugh throughout the room. 

"Even should you become a President," said Mr. Arthur, smiling, 
" you would not be the first American school-boy who has risen to that 
office ; and you would certainly make a poor figure in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, or in our State House, if you were a very awkward speaker, or 
worse, if you co^Ud not speak at all. In this free country the offices of 
public trust are open to all classes ; but even if you are never appointed to 
any public office, there are many occupations and professions which require 
considerable knowledge of elocution. I hope some of you will become 
ministers of the Gospel, and your usefulness as preachers would be greatly 
increased by a correct and earnest delivery. Some of you may become 
lawyers, but many a lawyer loses his verdict, even in a just cause, because 
he has not presented his case to the jury in a clear aud forcible manner." 

Morris held up his hand, and wished to know if very eloquent lawyers 
didn't sometimes try to deceive the jury, and gain a verdict even though 
they knew it was unjust. 

" No doubt of it," said Mr. Arthur ; " I hope none of my boys will 
become such lawyers, but on that very account will realize the importance 
of becoming correct and ready speakers, that they may overcome such 
unprincipled lawyers with their own weapons." 

" I wouldn't be a lawyer of any kind," Morris observed ; " I mean to 
be a merchant, and there's no use in learning to speak for that." 

The teacher replied that merchants in cities and villages were, if suc- 
cessful, very prominent members of society, and were often called upon to 
express their opinions in public. " No doubt," he continued, " many of 
you wish to become farmers and mechanics." 

A score of hands was instantly raised in response. " Very well," said 
he, " farmers and mechanics are the bone and sinew of this free country, 
and everywhere have a voice in public affairs. That voice, then, should be 
well cultivated. You may think of the matter imtil next speaking day 
when we will say something more about it.'' 
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HOW THE BOYS BECAME GOOD SPEAKERS. 

CHAPTER III. ^'WHAT IS THE USE OF DECLAMATION?'* 

^OUNG as Mr. Arthur's pupils were, they 
p already saw the importance of becoming good 
P speakers ; yet as he had not said anything to 
g them about its benefits to all classes of people, 
P and particularly to school-boys, they listened 
S with interest as he commenced his explanation 
* on the next speaking day. 
e proved very clearly," said he, " in the last con- 
1 on this subject, that ministers, lawyers, states- 
men, and all other public men, derive great advantages 
from being able to express their thoughts in a correct and forcible manner. 
Even merchants, sailors, and soldiers, are frequently placed in positions 
where a clear and easy manner of saying what they have to say, is very 
much to their advantage. I have said enough to convince you that a knowl- 
edge of the art of declamation is useful to all classes of men. Therefore 
every boy should practice it, if only for that reason. But let us see if 
pupils do not derive some advantage from it even while they are at school. 
Who can tell some of its benefits 1" 

" It teaches us to stand up straight," said one boy, who had received 
considerable drilling on that point. 

" To keep my hands out of my pockets, and turn my toes out when I 
walk," said little James. 

" It teaches us," said another boy, " to make a graceful bow, and to 
look people in the face when we are talking to them." 

" Very good !" Mr. Arthur replied. " Your answers show plainly that 
the practice of firm and graceful positions and gestures, required in decla- 
mation, is of great service in improving the manners. How much better 
is the appearance of that youth who can enter a room full of people with 
a quiet, steady step, and, cap in hand, can bow to the company, ^nd look up 
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HOW THE BOYS BECAME GOOD SPEAKERS. 17 

to the person who speaks to him, than that other youth who comes stumbling 
awkwardly along, with his head down, and his hands fastened so tightly in 
his pockets that he can not take off his cap. Such ahoy starts, as if frightened, ^ 
vrhen spoken to, and makes either no answer, or a very incoherent one." 

There was much laughter at this picture of an awkward boy. 

" Depend upon it !" continued the teacher, " declamation will greatly 
assist you in becoming polite and easy in society. It also assists you in 
your other studies, particularly in reading. I have never known a good 
speaker who was a poor reader, but I have known many poor readers to 
greatly improve themselves by declamation. The cause of this is plain ; 
when reading from a book, such close attention is necessary, in order to 
follow the author's ideas, that the mind is bound down to the printed words, 
and the reader can do little more than to repeat them one after the other. 
Too many readers do this in a very dull manner. But when the piece is 
committed to memory, the speaker, no longer fettered by the book, can 
give his whole attention to inflection, emphasis, and tone, and thus improve 
his elocution; for elocution includes both reading and speaking. It is 
also no small advantage for us to become acquainted with the speeches of 
the most renowned orators of our own and other countries ; their ideas 
should serve to elevate and expand our own. The last reason I shall offer 
is, that the study of declamation gives variety and interest to our school 
exercises, and this, together with composition, is one of the best methods for 
exhibiting your improvement, and affording pleasure to your parents and 
friends. Now, all who think we have found reasons enough to induce us to 
continue this useful and interesting pursuit, may raise their hands." 

Nearly every hand in the room was up in a moment. 

" Then let us persevere in this new undertaking ; for you know, * What- 
ever is worth doing, is worth well doing.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. — HJCNRY's PRIVATE REHEARSALS. 

HE selected speeches first chosen had received several 
weeks' practice, when the young orators all made choice 
of new pieces. These were much longer than the first, 
and some of them more difficult to learn and speak. 
One boy chose an extract from a great American states- 
man ; another took the last and most exciting part of 
the appeal of a European patriot to his countrymen. 
Henry found in an old newspaper a speech of an Indian 
chief, which pleased him so much that he concluded to try* it. 

The plain language, the brief but forcible sentences, and the earnest 
appeals of this speech to the white man, excited so much interest and sym- 
pathy in Henry that he soon committed it to memory. But this piece was 
unlike most others in the sentiments it expressed and the gestures it re- 
quired. Henry was very anxious to practice upon it just as he intended to 
speak it. He was too bashful, however, to recite it before the family at 
home, having a large share of that singular and foolish feeling so common 
among boys and girls, which caused him to be more reserved before his 
parents than in the company of his teacher and schoolmates. 

He thought of asking a few of his companions to hear him speak it, 
that they might point out any defect in his position or gestures ; for he 
well knew tbit none of us are able to see ourselves as others see us, yet he 
felt some fear of being laughed at by them, and determined to try it alone, 
Suddenly he thought of the large mirror in the parlor, in which he 
could watch his own gestures. He had somewhere read of great orators 
who practiced their speeches in that manner. In the evening, while the 
family were all busy in the sitting-room, he quietly slipped into the par- 
lor. The moonlight made the whole room nearly as bright as by day. 
Standing straight before the mirror, he could look at his reflection as at 
another boy. 
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Unfortunately, just as he was about to commence, the idea of his ridic- 
ulous appearance, should any one be watching him making gestures at his 
own shadow, caused him to stop and look cautiously at the door. It was 
slightly ajar, and through the opening he could see the curly hair and 
laughing eyes of his sister. 

"How handsome our brother must be to admire himself alone by 
moonlight !" said she, and ran laughing away to tell the others of Henry's 
vanity, which caused some laughter ; but as no one suspected his real mo- 
tive, he bore their pleasantries with good humor and kept his own secret. 

The next morning found him up bright and early. He ran to the barn^ 
to feed the horse and cow, who were great favorites, and fearing no dis- 
turbance at that early hour, he took his position on the loft floor and com- 
menced. 

" Brothers, the red men ask you to give them their " 

His own voice sounded strangely in his ears. For the first time he 
realized that it is no easy matter to rehearse a speech in private. It was 
worse than public speaking. But old Brindle had stopped munching hay 
to listen, and Sorrel gave a cheering neigh of applause, which roused all 
Henry's courage, and he went through the speech in very good style. 

"Bravo, my young Ked Jacket!" called out his father, who had softly 
entered below and listened to the whole. " You must repeat that for me, 
my son," he continued, ascending the stairs. He shook hands with Henry,' 
and seemed so pleased, that the speech was repeated in the best manner, 
while his father sat down on the hay as the audience. 

When it was finished, his father, after pointing out a few faults, ex 
pressed his approbation of th% useful accomplishment which Henry was 
acquiring, and told him to invite his schoolmates to a party at his housft 
on the following week, when speaking might be a part of the entertaio 
ment. This proposal greatly delighted Henry, who called it his speaking 
party, and invited a large number of his companions. 
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CHAPTER V. THE SPEAKING PARTY. 

I 

f UST as the brief light of the wintry day had 
% disappeared, about a week after Henry's pri- 
B vate rehearsal, his schoolmates from all parts 
m of the village began to collect in the large 
a dining room. As this was exclusively a party 
\^ for the young people, their parents were not 
■" invited, and even Henry's father and mother 
' should not join them ynless specially requested, 
•d fire blazed in the old-fashioned fire-place throw- 
ing a cheerful light into every corner of the large apartment, and covering 
the walls with dancing shadows. Some of the boys were accompanied by 
their sisters, and tHbugh the more bashful members of the party at first 
objected to this, yet it was finally agreed that, as to turn them out would 
be very impolite, and as their presence might preserve more quiet and 
order, and stimulate the young orators to greater exertions ; the young 
ladies should have the best seats in the room, on condition that they were 
not to laugh at, or criticise the speakers. 

Henry had built a platform, or rostrum, by laying down two thick logs 
of wood four feet long, which he took from the wood pile, and placing across 
them a large old barn-door. He nlade a step on each side by nailing thick 
cross pieces or clel3s to a plank just as long as the width of the platform. 
This made a strong though a very rough rostrum ; he, therefore, borrowed 
from his mother a piece of carpet, which he^-spread over all, giving it a neat 
appearance. The boys were so delighted with it that they practised walk- 
ing upon it, bowing, and making gestures before the party was caUed to 
order. 

Henry had invited his friend Morris, who would take no part in the 
speaking, but agreed to act as prompter and moderator to keep the party 
in order. . Those who were to speak first then retired to a small room by 
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the side of the dining-room, to dress in the costumes which they had 
prepared. 

When all was still, Morris took the written list of speakers and called 
the names in order. Henry was first. His imitation mocasins, belt^ bow 
and quiver and feather-head dress, all of simple materials, made him appear 
quite a chieftain, and added to the force of the Red Man's appeal. 

Another costume was that of an old rag-picker, whose stooping posture, 
old bag, tattered garments, and severe lecture on human greatness was quite 
exciting. Most of the speakers were, however, without extra dressing. 
All did their best, but as no one felt competent to criticise, Henry proposed, 
after all had spoken once, that they should rehearse them in his father's 
presence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alton were gladly welcomed. They were accompanied 
by Morris's father and mother, and took seats back of the young folks. 
- Tliey listened with much interest to the young orators, Mr. Alton writing 
down on his memorandum whatever was wrong ; and, at the end of each 
speech, making suggestions about their pronunciation, position and gesture, 
which greatly assisted them. 

Now came an agreeable surprise for the whole party. Henry and 
another boy had secretly learned and practised a dialogue called " Tecum- 
seh and the Prophet" from the first volume of the Schoolmate, page 112. 
Both Indians performed their parts to the admiration of all. Ten 
other boys had prepared the comic dialogue called " Dinner Certificates" 
from the same book, page 76, which caused some laughter, especially the 
character of Starks. 

Morris's father said he was pleased and interested by the performances, 
and advised his son to join the list of speakers. A feast of apples, nuts, and 
cakes, was now brought in, and after several games of pantomimes, acting 
charades, shadow buff, etc., in which the girls took part, the party separated 
for their homes, delighted with the evening's occupation, and determined to 
have another speaking party. 
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CHAPTER VI. DRESS AND COSTUME. 

VERY reader may accuse us of tautology 
in using these two words ; yet, when the 
boys asked Mr. Arthur if he would allow 
them to dress in their speeches and dia 
logues on Wednesday, he smilingly re- 
plied, that it would be very improper for 
them to appear on the stage without being 
dressed. He purposely seemed to misun- 
derstand them ; for he wished to say some- 
thing to them about their ordinary dress, 
especially with regard to declamation. At 
the next speaking exercises he remarKcd : 
" One of the principal objects which I 
had in view when I introduced speaking exercises into this school, was the 
improvement of my pupils in manners and appearance. I am pleased to ob- 
serve considerable improvement in the dress and persons of several boys who 
were quite too careless in such matters when I first knew them. There is 
still room, however, for more attention to neatness. Do you think any orator 
adds to the effect of his speech by wearing shoes covered with mud, or as rusty 
as though they never had felt a brush ?" The boys thought not, but some 
said they had no brush. 

" That excuse," replied Mr. Arthur, " can not exist any longer, for I hare 
purchased both a shoe and clothes brush, and hung them in the entry, where 
all can use them. Again, do you think you would feel the full force of a 
gesture, should the speaker extend you a pair of hands begrimed with dirt, 
the finger-nails looking as though powdered charcoal had been stufied under 
them 1 No boy can answer. Yes, to that question. Whenever you suspect 
your hands or faces of being in that condition, you will find a basin and water 
near the brushes. As to the hair, never let it resemble a bunch of oakum 
while neat wooden combs are only one cent. 
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. " You will find, as you grow older, that neatness is of great importance, 
not only in the single matter of public declamation, but upon your whole 
character. A very slovenly boy is likely to become idle, if not vicious. 

" Tliere is another extreme of dress which none of you are at present in 
danger of. It belongs to that class of people vulgarly called dandies. I 
once heard one of these persons attempt a political speech. His remarks 
* were not so bad, but the effect was spoiled by his ridiculous appearance. His 
flashy vest was ornamented with several large chains resembling gold. His 
clothes were too fashionable to fit, and his patent-leather boots were so. tight 
that he could not stand still, while the perfume on his hair and handkerchief 
made the air of the room oppressive. You should avoid these extremes." 
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CHAPTER VII. DRESS AND COSTUME (CONTINUED.) 

^ HE boys were quite anxious to perform some of 
r their speeches, and some dialogues which they 
'^ had been preparing privately at their speaking 
^ parties, in costume, or full dress^ as they called 
Kl it, before the school. The boys referred to cos- 
_ tume when they asked if he would allow them to 
r their dialogues, but he chose to make a plain dis- 
in the meaning of the two words, and gave them 
some useful hints about neatness and propriety in dress at 
all times, and particularly in declamation. 

When they ventured to ask again about their costumes, he said that al- 
though he was much pleased to hear that they were amusing themselves 
with such instructive entertainments at their homes, yet he preferred the 
exercise of declamation in the school room, without any extra style of dress. 
" I am pleased," said he, " to observe the interest you show in this useful 
exercise, and the improvement it has already produced among you in your 
manner of reading, particularly in correct and distinct pronunciation ; also in 
your personal neatness and polite manners. I like your plan of speaking 
dialogues as well as single pieces ; for, as dialogues represent two or more 
persons actually talking to each other, in repeating them you are almost 
sure to speak in a correct and natural manner. The dialogue or conversa- 
tional style of writing or speaking is far more interesting than any other. 

" But, for the present, you must choose such pieces as require very little 
or no extra dressing for the parts, for I do not wish for any theatrical effect 
in our speaking ; much less to turn our school room into a theater. At the 
end of the term, if you improve sufficiently in elocution, we may have some- 
thing of an exhibition, when, perhaps, a moderate degree of costume may 
be indulged in, as a part of the entertainment; but at present our object is 
improvement in more important things." 
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Tfhe thought of an exhibition at the end of the term produced quite an 
excitement among the pupils. Several boys who had been opposed to the 
exercise of speaking, and some others who had been indifferent, or too bash- 
ful to take part in it, were now more interested, and seemed anxious to take 
some part in what they knew would give pleasure to their parents and 
friends, and raise their own reputation as scholars. Even Morris expressed 
a desire to join the number of speakers, which determination was very grati- 
fying to his friend Henry, as well as to Mr. Arthur. Although the stiidy 
of declamation and composition was not allowed to interfere with the other 
branches of education, yet it served as a pleasant excitement, and a source of 
useful improvement to the whole school. Mr. Arthur then proposed the 
following chanty 
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Tell me not in monrnfol | empty | dream, I For the sonl is dead I are not ( what they 1 1 
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2. 

Lif3 is real — life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

"Dost thoa art, to dost retnmest," 
Was not spoken of the sooL 



3. 
Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant, 

.Let the dead Fast bury its dead,; 
Act, — act in the living present I 

Heart within, and God o*erhead I 
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4. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is oar destined end or way ; 
Bat to act, that each to-morrow 

Eind as farther than to-day. 

5, 
Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

And oar hearts, though stoat and brare, 
Still, like maffled drams, are beating 

Faneral marches to the grave. 

6, 
In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivoaac of life, 
Be not like damb, driven cattle ; 

Be a hero in the strife. 



7. 
Lives of great men all remind as 

We can make oar lives sablime ; 
And, departing, leave behind as 

footsteps on the sands of time — 

8. 
Footprints that perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

9. 
Let as, then, be ap and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursaing. 

Learn to labor and to wait 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ITH some of the boys who had 
been very careless in the arti- 
i of words in reading and conver- 
the speaking exercises were a 
it ; for, when addressing an au- 
^ felt the necessity of speaking 
[ley might not be misunderstood. 
>upils, whose pronunciation was 
ctive. The habit of lisping was 
almost every school. A few 
e defect, called stammering. Id 
y, he followed the following di- 
)cution, which we insert here for 
rs who can't thay thiktkpentk. 
often: 

' the sound of tk for that of some 
s in sit. Thus the words, sale, 
need thale, thend, thight, thong, 

t, in forming the sound of tk, the 
tip of the tongue is pressed gently against the inner surface of the 
upper incisor teeth ; whereas, in forming that of *, it is placed, in like man- 
ner, against the gums of the upper incisor teeth. Hence, to avoid making 
tk for s, the tongue should be drawn back a little, and its point turned up 
ward against the gums of the upper teeth. In the correction of lisping, the 
following exercise may be practised with advantage : 

ih&, 8&; th&, B&; th&, si; tb&, si; tU, s4; thj, si; <bc 
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" The defects of articulation, in which one element is substituted for 
another, are numerous ; but, as the method of treatment is similar in all, it 
is presumed that the teacher can manage them successfully." 

Lisping, like many other defects of articulation, arises in many cases 
from the carelessness of parents, in not teaching young children to pronounce 
distinctly. Some people become so fond of the hahy-talk of their infants, as 
to allow them to continue it into youth, when it often becomes an awkward 
habit for life. Not only is the habit awkward, but often the cause of serious 
blunders. Among speakers it is more inconvenient than in reading or con- 
versation ; for the attention of the hearers should never be diverted from 
the subject of the speech by any great defect in the tone of the speaker. 
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CHAPTER IX. — STAMMERING AND ITS CURB. 



i 



[ NE stammerer, at least, is found in almost every lai^e 
school. There was one boy in Mr. Arthur's school who 
was afflicted with this misfortune to such a degree that he 
could scarcely talk to his schoolmates, and he was often 
teased and ridiculed, until the teacher pointed out the folly 
jkedness of such conduct. He advised the boys to talk with 
(the stammerer) as little as possible. He endeavored to 
e defect in Nathan's speech by following the directions of 
mstock. Principal of the Vocal Gymnasium in Philadelphia. 
We shall give a few extracts from his fine work on elocution: 
" Stammering or stuttering is a hesitation or interruption of speech, and 
is usually attended with more or less distortion of feature. This affection 
presents itself under a variety of forms. I will notice only the most striking. 
" In some cases, the stammerer makes an effort to speak, and all his breath 
is expelled without producing vocality ; in others, the lips are spasmodically 
closed : these two forms often occur in the same case. Sometimes the stam- 
merer, while speaking or reading, loses all power over the vocal organs, and 
remains some moments with his mouth open, before he can recover sufficient 
energy to proceed. In many cases, the stammerer repeats the word imme- 
diately preceding the one he is attempting to pronounce, or he repeats, in a 
rapid manner, the fiirst element, or the first syllable, of the difficult word. 

" The predisposing causes are nervous irritability and delicacy of consti- 
tution. 

" The most usual exciting causes are diffidence, embarrassment, a fear of 
not being successful when about to make an effort to speak, an attempt to 
speak faster than the vocal organs can assume the proper positions for utter- 
ance. Two or more of these causes often occur in the same case. Some- 
times the habit of stammering is acquired by imitation. 

" The proximate cause of stammering is a spasmodic action of the muscles 
of speech. 
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" The probability of a cure depends upon the following circumstances : If 
the stammerer has a cheerful disposition, is distinguished for energy of mind 
and decision of character, can appreciate the variations of pitch in speech and 
song, or, in other words, has an ear for music and a taste for elocution, the 
prognosis is favorable. But if he is of a nervous temperament, subject to 
melancholy, irresolute of purpose, incapable of imitation in speaking and 
singing, the prognosis is unfavorable. 

" The stammerer should be impressed with the necessity of giving close 
attention to the subject ; and he should not be allowed to converse with any 
one till he can speak without stammering. 
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CHAPTER X. STAMMERING AND ITS CURE. 

TAMMEKING, as we have before remarked, is 
r a spasmodic action of the organs of speech, 
which frequently renders them uncontrollable 
V hj the speaker for a moment It generally 
I arises from nervous irritability, and a desire to 
speak faster than the organs will allow. Most 
stammerers, by trying to hide this defect, become 
nd only render it worse. 

but patience and perseverance will effect a cure, 
the best teacher, the pupil who is afflicted with 
this misfortune must rely chiefly upon his own efforts to overcome it. He 
should avoid general conversation for a time ; should never allow himself to 
become excited or nervous, and should practise reading and deliberate con- 
versation with an instructor, or some one of his friends. 

Stammering frequently arises from shortness of breath, or from a habit of 
breathing out all the air in the lungs just before speaking, in which case the 
lips close spasmodically, and he is unable to instantly open them. This may 
be remedied by simply breathing in, or filling the lungs with air just before 
commencing to speak. No person can utter a long sentence correctly and 
clearly without a good supply of air. 

Many persons have cured themselves by placing small pebbles or other obsta- 
cles in the mouth while speaking. These pebbles compel the person to speak 
deliberately, and by presenting impediments to his speech, force the organs to 
that exertion which is necessary to overcome the stammer ; so that, when re- 
moved, they often leave the speech clear and distinct. When Demosthenes 
made his first oration to the people of Athens he stammered so badly that 
they laughed at him ; but, nothing daunted, he practised by the roaring sea 
shore, with pebbles in his mouth, overcame the defect, and became a great 
orator. 
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The stammerer should observe what letters and sounds are most difficult for 
him. At first he should avoid these as much as possible ; but when he has 
made some improvement, they should be separately and carefully practised 
upon until they can all be distinctly pronounced. 

Almost any person troubled with this obstacle in speech can, while young, 
overcome it by patient, persevering effort, particularly if he is assisted and 
encouraged by friends. 

Let us, finally, caution all our schoolmates against imitating a stammerer ; 
for many have gained the habit themselves by imitating others. Especially 
should you avoid ridiculing or mimicking any one so afflicted. Nothing 
shows a thoughtless or cruel disposition so plainly as disregarding or making 
sport of the sorrows or afflictions of others. 



Miss S. A. Brown. 



T. H. Bowwr. 




1. Gently touch the harp - strings 

2. Softly, softly, mortal, 
2. Seraph spirits watching 
4. Should thy hand unskillful, 



Of the deathless soul ; 
For an angel strain 
From their starry throne. 
Wake one jarring strain, 




Tones of heavenly mu - sic 

Lingers there full often; 

Note how thou art sweeping 

In the deathless anthem 



Yield to thy con - trol. 
Bid it thrill again. 
Chords of deepest tone. 
It will swell again. 
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Sweetly swell the chorus, Smooth the voices blend; 
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To those tones is given Life without an end. 
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CHAPTER XI. — PREPARING FOR EXHIBITION. 

i'R. ARTHTJR'S school was now near the close of its first term. 
Three weeks more would bring the day of examination, to 
|whichall were looking forward with mingled hope and anxie- 
ty. All the pupils were interested in preparing themselves, 
by a thorough rehearsal of all their studies, and those boys 
who had been practising the art of elocution during the season requested 
Mr. Arthur that they might be allowed to prepare some of their best speeches 
and dialogues to speak before their friends on examination day. • 

Mr. Arthur readily consented to this, and promised to assist them in getting 
ready, on condition that none of the hours of school should be occupied in 
making their arrangements. He told them he would meet them on Monday, 
"Wednesday, and Friday evenings, at the school house, when they could select 
and prepare the exercises. The boys were delighted at this, but kept the 
matter a profound secret ; for none but the master and the speakers were to 
be admitted to the rehearsals. 

On the next Monday evening, just after dark, they wended their way cau- 
tiously to the school house. The teacher was already there, and business com- 
menced at once. Pieces and dialogues must first be selected. Most of the 
boys had already decided upon selections which pleased them, though Mr. 
Arthur carefully inspected them all, to make sure that there was nothing 
wrong or vulgar in the sentiments, and that the character of the speech was 
suited to the style of speaking which each boy preferred. This caused some 
changes to be made ; but at length all were satisfied, and an agreeable variety 
of selections was made. 

Some of the pieces were prose, a few poetry. Some contained patriotic 
and sublime ideas ; others were of a gay or comic character. Three dialogues 
were chosen — two containing lofty sentiments and impressive morals; the 
third was calculated to keep the audience laughing, if well acted. Most of 
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tbese speecbes and dialogues were found in the diflPerent volumes of The 
Schoolmate^ where a large assortment is constantly on hand, as the merchants 
say. As a large number of the scholars took this magazine, there was no dif- 
ficulty in providing a sufficient number of copies of every selection. 

Now began the rehearsals, after every part had been carefully committed to 
memory. Evening after evening they met, and practised under the kind and 
vigilant instruction of their teacher. The importance of improvement in em- 
phasis, tone, inflection, and gesture was felt by all, and each endeavored to 
realize and imitate the feeling and action of the orator whose words he spoke. 
The dialogues were interesting and exciting in character, yet so simple as to 
require but little costume. 

All these arrangements were kept a profound secret from friends at 
home, and even from their schoolmates; yet it seems that the girla — or 
young ladies, as the older pupils chose to be called — had discovered the se- 
cret, and determined to prepare something which should give them a place in 
the exhibition. This was nothing less than to learn and rehearse a poetical 
floral play, which Morris's sister had obtained from her cousin, who was a pupil 
of a large lady's seminary. The characters of the rose, lily, violet, and other 
flowers were to be personated by the girls of Mr. Arthur's school, as we shall 
see in the account of the exhibition next month. All this was kept a secret 
among the girls who took part in it. Neither did any of these evening occu- 
pations of girls or boys interfere with their regular school duties, so that les- 
sons, compositions, speeches, and dialogues all went steadily forward, in pre- 
paration for the last day of schooL 
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CHAPTER XII. THE EXHIBITION OP MR. ARTHUR'S SCHOOL. 

T length the important day for the exhibition of Mr. Arthur's 
school arrived. All the pupils, great and small, were early 
at the school house, which was tastefully decorated with ev- 
ergreen, and hung round with the maps and drawings exe- 
cuted by the scholars during the past term. By nine o'clock 
the boys and girls were in their seats, presenting a fine 
array of blooming faces and sparkling eyes. Soon the visitors 
began to come in. Mr. Arthur invited the school committee, which 
consisted of the minister, one of the principal farmers, and Henry's 
father, to take seats with him on the platform. Then, after ex- 
ercises in singing, &C., the various classes were called up for examination in 
the studies of the past term. At first the young people were a little embar- 
rassed before such an array of visitors ; but their parents and friends seemed 
60 much pleased that this timidity soon passed off, and as the course of 
study had been very thorough, all acquitted themselves well, even under the 
dose questioning of the examining committee. 

This over, the more exciting exercises of composition and declamation 
commenced. That the girls might have an equal share in the matters, the 
reading of compositions was interspersed with the speaking. First came a 
few single speeches ; next four compositions by smaller girls, then more 
speeches, followed by a dialogue by several of the small boys. This dialogue 
was named " The Little Merchants ; " and as the costume and fixtures were 
very simple, and the moral a good one, it was much applauded. Morris's so- 
liloquy of the " Old Rag Picker " was much liked, but Henry's Indian speech 
was considered the best performance of the day. 

Now came quite a surprise to some of the visitor, and even the boys. 
They had been wondering at the neat and beautiful style in which some of 
the girls were dressed — one in pink, another in white, another in blue. 
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There were seven in all, personating different flowers, and the " Floral Play * 
which they rehearsed in poetry, gave great delight to all. After more com- 
positions and speeches, this exercise closed with a debate, consisting of four 
compositions, read by two of the large boys, and two young ladies, on the 
question, " Is the city a more desirable residence than the country ? " The 
boys were on the affirmative side in favor of the city, but the girls favored the 
country. The question was well argued on both . sides, but was left for the 
audience to decide for themselves. 

When the scholars were all in their seats again, Mr. Arthur gave some account 
of the progress of the school, and presented some beautiful books as prizes to 
the most proficient pupils in each class. Henry received the prize for declama- 
tion, much to his own astonishment. As he showed his beautiful book to his 
mother, she smilingly asked him if he wished to be excused from speaking 
next term. Morris determined to gain the prize next year. The minister 
made a few remarks, praising both teacher and scholars, and then closed the 
school by singing the following, 



f^H\^ if()h)D. 



Written and composed for the occasion by Geo. Stowe. 




1. Come, teachers, friends, and schoolmates dear. Let trifling thoughts be 

2. Let love a - bide in ev - ery breast, And friendslSp dwell in 
Air. I " " 
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3. There's sad - ness at this part - ing hour, And heavy seems each 

4. Fare -well! we now must take our leave, The parting band be 
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gone; And at this sad, tliis part - ing hour, 

all ; For we may nev - er meet a - gain 



Join 
.Up. 
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As swift the wheel of time rolls on, 
Farewell I if we ne'er meet on earth, 



And 
May 



We^ 
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ey - ery heart and tongue. Join ey - ery heart and tongae 
. . (Ml this earthly ball. Up - on this earth - ly bail. 
. ._^ !S1^^^_^,^ 




whispers, "We must part. And whispers, We must part 

we all meet in heaven, May we all meet in heaven. 
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SELECT SPEECHES, 

WITH MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, INFLECTION AND GESTURB, 
REFERING TO THE CHART. 

A Fearful Picture. 
[. — ] ITTHO can -portray the evils of intemperance ? He does not 
' » live that can tell all its woes. Exaggeration is impossible. 
The fatigued fancy falters* in its flight before it comes up* to the fact. 
The mind's eye can not take in the countless miseries of its motley 
train. No human art can put into the picture* shades darker than the 
truth. [•• — '\ Put into such a picture every conceivable thing that is 
terrible or revolting ; paint health in ruins,'' hope destroyed,'^ affection 
crushed,*^ prayer silenced/ paint the chosen seats of maternal devotion 
all vacant;* paint all the crimes of every statute,^ of every hue,^ from 
murder, standing" aghast over a grave which it has no means to 
cover/ [Contp.'] down to the meanest^ deception still confident of suc- 
cess ; paint home — a desert/* shame — a tyrant, and poverty — a child 
of vice in this community, and not its mother ; paint the dark valley* 
of the shadow of death, peopled with living slaves ; a landscape with 
trees whose fruit is poison, and whose shade is death ; with mountain 
torrents tributary to an ocean" whose very waves are fire ; but in the 
most distant background the vanishing vision of a blessed past ; and 
in the foreground"^ the terrible certainty of an accursed future ; paint 
prisons with doors that open" inward ; people the scene with men 
whose shattered forms are tenanted by tormenting souls, with chil- 
dren upon whose lip no smile can play, and women into whose cheeks 
furrows have been burnt with tears wrung by anguish from breaking 
hearts. [• — ] Paint such a picture, and when you are ready to show 
it, do not let in the rays of the heavenly sun,® [..""^jPr.] but illumine 

it with the glare of the infernal' fires, [.. '\ and still you will be 

bound to say that your horrible picture falls short of the truth. 
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The Press. 

[. — '\ There is a power beneath whose stirkes thrones must crum- 
ble,^ despots /a/// manacles break^'^ and tyranny dieP It is the 
PRESS ! The moral power of the press is already the great com- 
panion* of the Gospel ! Before tku instrument, as to its idea, was 
invented, what was the condition of the world 1 Let the ignorance, 
bloodshed, and gloom of the dark ages send back the answer. Where, 
then, I ask, was the Bible ? It was not seen by the millions of our 
V race ! Its written manuscripts, here and there & copy, were with the 
pope, the bishop, the priest, shu^ out from the light of day in some 
cloister's dark recess. ["^ It was the strong arm of the Press that 
tore*' away the bolts and bars of its prison,' demolished its doors,' 
snatched it from its secret and silent tomb,' and fiung^^ it to the hearth 
of the cottager,' to the poor widow in her solitude,' to the lonely or- 
pkan, to the prisoner* in his dungeon ; flung it to the world,^* as the 
world's richest treasure ! [..] The Press ! that mighty engine of power 
and light, tyrants feared,' fastened* upon it a tyrant's chain, and de- 
nied or restrained its liberty. ["^ But in Young America and Old 
England it has broken* loose. It is unchained, and before its awful 
power, tyrants this moment tremble and their thrones shake. It flings 
out its sheets by millions, and showers** them over the globe. The 
water,' the steam — ^yes, the lightning* of heaven, the magnetic power 
that moves the globe,* have lent it their aid ! I had almost said that 
the Creator had lent it his own omnipresence in the telegraphic wires. 
It has its hundred eyes, and beholds all things that are done under 
heaven,*® and its millions of tongues to speak alike to cottager and king; 
and it speaks without fear. It moves, and beneath its steady tread 
the world shakes, the moral elements are set in motion, and tyrants 
may as well presume to stop the globe in its mighty course* around 
the sun, as attempt to arrest the advancing* power of the Press. It 
proclaims alike to the world the statesman's magnanimity' and great- 
ness,' the orator's^ eloquence,' the scholar'' s fame,*' the poet^s inspira 
tion,* the philanthropises deeds in the prisoner's* cell,' the hero's vic- 
tories,**' the oppressor''s wrong??' the Christianas^* triumph,' and the 
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villairCs* defeat' It looks abroad with equal}* eye on thrones and 
hamlets^ on the Hch and poor ;^ summons all alike*® to its tremendous 
bar; holds them in its gra^ for trial, condemns^ acquits^ and pro- 
claims^* its verdict to the world. 



DIALOGUE. 

STUDENT, FARMER, AND MINISTER. 

8tu, {Ahne!) What can fill the mind with more pleasure than the 
study of philosophy and astronomy 1 For while they entertain and 
enlarge our understanding, they lead us to contemplate the supreme 
source of beauty and harmony. Deity himself. 

Farm, {Outside,) Haw buck here, whoe, haw whoe. (Enters.) 
How d' ye do, how d' ye do, my young friend ? 

Stn, Very well, I thank you, how are you 1 

Farm, I don't know, moving 'bout a little, but I don't know but I 
have 'sturbed you ; you seem to be talking to yourself. 

Stu, Not in the least, sir. I was contemplating the beauties of 
creation, and admiring the order in which the planets move ; but as I 
am ever fond of parental instruction, I shall with no less pleasure 
listen to your observations. 

Farm, Well, I'm willing to tell you anything I know, and there 
an't many more sperienced, though I say it -myself; but I want to 
know what under heaven there is in creation so dreadful, that you 
make such a fuss about ? 

Stu. Sir, I think there is an infinite variety of objects to entertam 
the rational mind, which we may contemplate, and still find oiirselves 
lost in the works of the Creator. 

Farm, Why — why — ^why — I s'pose there's something 'markable 
^nough in creation ; but, for my part, I can't find anything so dread- 
fid in creation. I find more profit in contriving how to fat my pork 
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and beef in one year, than in thinking 'bout creation from July to 
'tarnity. ( Turning around.) Don't let that ox hook the old mare, 
John. 

Stu. Those employments are indeed necessary, and truly com- 
mendable ; yet I find I have an opportunity to improve many supe- 
rior pleasures, which demand and force my admiration. 

Farm, O! you're one of them colleges larnt; I want to 'spute 
long with some one of you noddies, some time ; pray let a body hear 
what them 'markable things be ? 

Stu. I think the order of the solar system, the regularity in which 
the planets move round the sun, their center, the motion of the earth, 
which occasions that pleasing variety of seasons, afford a fullness for 
oui; contemplation. 

Farmr, The motion of the world ! — ^'pon my word, your college 
wit's got something new ! Do you mean this great masterly world 
ever moves, or what a plague do you mean % 

Stu. I had reference to the annual and diurnal motions of the earth. 

Farm. What under heaven do you mean by your ludumal mo- 
tion % That's something new. 

Stu. I mean revolving on its own axis, from west to east, once in 
twenty-four hours. 

Farm. What ! do you say this great masterly world turns over 
every day and nobody know nothing 'bout it 1 If this world turns 
over, what's the reason my mill-pond never got upset, and all the 
water spilt out long ago % Do you think my farm ever turned over 1 

Stu. Your farm, being connected with the rest of the globe, un- 
doubtedly turns with it. 

Farm. What do you say? — all the world turns over, and my 
ferm turns too 1 Though I s'pose my farm lies about in the middle 
here, so't wouldn't affect that so much ; but what if anybody should 
get close to the edge, and it should get to whirling and whirling : I 
guess 't would make their hairs whistle, and like enough 't would 
throw them off. 
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Siu, I don't Know what you mean by the edge '. this world it round, 
like an orange. 

Farm, Why, you talk more and more like a fool. What ! this 
world round ? Don't you see 'tain't round ] Why, 'tis as flat as a 
pancake. 

Slu. The greatest philosophers give it as their opmion that it is 
round. 

Farm. What, do you think I care what your bolosophors say ! 
when I know, ^^honapida" 'taint so, and any other La-lf-witted fool 
might know better. 

Stu. Unless you bring some argument to confute theirs, I don't 
see why you should disbelieve them. 

Farm, Why, I know 'tain't so, and that's reason enough. Wl^t ! 
this world round, and folks live on't, and turn over too ! That's a 
plaguy likely story ; but if you want to hear my ailments you shall 
hear them in full. How d'ye think folks can stand with their heads 
downwards 1 Why — why, if this world should only turn up edge- 
ways, all our houses, and walls, and fences would get slidin', and 
slidin', and as soon as they got to the edge, would fall down, down, 
down, and finally would never stop. That would be plaguy good 
'conomy. 

Stu, The atmosphere turns with us. It would not affect us in the 
least ; our feet would point to the center as they do now. 

Farm. Why, yes, 'twould ; if anybody should get to the edge, and 
it should get to whirling round, 'twould give 'em a plaguy hist, and 
like as not 'twould throw 'em off, and that an't all, 'twould make their 
heads swim so they couldn't stand. What d'ye think of that, ha ? 
Why, I tell ye this world is flat, and laid on its foundation, or it 
couldn't stand. 

Stu. What supports this foundation ? 

Farm. Hem ! hem ! hem ! — ^why, how a plague do you think I 
know % But I know't is so, and that's reason enough. But what do 
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you asK sucn plaguy foolish questions for 1 Anybody knows this great 
masterly world oould not stand without it had something to stand on. 

Stu. But if it has a foundation, how does'the sun get through? 

Farm, Hem ! hem ! hem ! — that's another plaguy foolish question. 
But there's no difficulty at all in that. Why, there's a hole made just big 
enough for the sun to get through, without weakening the foundation. 

Stu, But there's one more difficulty ; the sun is much larger than 
this earth, and therefore must destroy your foundation, 

Farm, What ! do you say the sun is bigger than this great world 1 
You great foolhead ! 'Tain^t a bit bigger than a cart-wheel. 

Stu. If it be so small, how can it light this whole earth, when it 
is so far from us ? 

Farm, Why, hem ! hem ! hem ! — I don't raly see into that my- 
self; but then I don't s'pose 'tis such a desput ways from us ; I don't 
think 'tis more than a mile and a half, or two miles, or sich a business. 
But I don't quite see how it gets through the foundation, I confess. 

Stu, O, I just see into it ! I guess it don't go through, only just 
gets down behind the trees out of sight, and comes right back again 
in the same place, and it is so small a thing we can't see it in the 
night. 

Farm, That's about as cunning as the rest of your talk ; why, you 
plaguy fool ! you could see the sun in the night as plain as you could 
a star, though it be ever so cloudy. 

Stu. Then I don't see but you must give up your — 

Farm. Give it up ? Not I ! Think I'll give up anything that I 
know ? I've — let me see — how old is my Nab 1 — I've lived in this 
place sixty-four years ; and for nine years I was first corporal in the 
company ; and for twelve years I've been the oldest deacon in the 
church, and I never heard of the world's turning over; 'tis impossible 
for it to go so fast as to turn over every day.' 

Stu, But look here. Deacon Homespun, how many thousand 
times faster than for the earth to turn round once in twenty-four 
{lOurs, must the sun go when it is so far from us 1 
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Farm. Hem! hem! hem! — that's a plaguy foolish question; I 
don't quite see into that, myself, but the Bible says so, and nobody's 
any business to conspute the Bible, you young blasphemer, you ! 

Stu, But the Bible was not given to teach philosophy. However, 
it says the earth was turned as clay to seal ; and it disputes nothing 
whict philosophy proves. 

Farm, Why, hem ! hem ! hem ! — ^but what makes you think 'tis 
round ? Don't you see 'tis flat as far as you can see ? 

Stu, For several reasons; it casts a circular shadow when it 
eclipses the moon, and, besides, it has been sailed round several times. 

Farm, You plaguy fool you, the earth never 'clipses the moon; 
and as for sailing round it, they only sail round close to the edge, and 
take plaguy good care that they don't sail off. But if this world 
turns over once in twenty-four hours, they might chain up a vessel to 
a tree, and it would go round itself every day. 

Stu, But how happens it that the moon is always eclipsed when 
the sun is creeping through your underpinning ? 

Farm, Hem! hem! Well, I an't goin' to give up an}' thing I 
know ; and I sha'n't believe this world turns round till I find I can 
stand upon my head, for I know the world can't stand without it has 
something to stand on. 

Stu, How do the sun, moon, and stars stay up without their proper 
foundation % 

Farm, How on airth do you think I know] But if the world 
turns round, what's the reason our minister never said nothing 'bout it ? 

Stu, He'll tell you so now, or he is not fit for a minister. 

Farm, You're an impudent scamp ! Do you mean to consult me 
to my face, and a deacon, too 1 

Stu, If you are offended, I have no more to say. 

Farm, Well, I'll make you know better than to conspute me ! 
{Strikes him,) 

{Enter Minister.) 

Min, Hold, deacon ! I'm surprised to find you fighting ! 
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Farm. I han't been fighting. 

Min. But I saw you fighting 

Farm, Well, he's a villain, and ought to be kicked by every good 
man, and much more by a deacon ! 

Min. Why, what has he done 1 

Farm. Done ! why he's done everything. He ought to be hung ! 

Min. Let us hear what it is ? 

Farm. Why, he's a blasphemer ; he holds to the most conbomi- 
nable doctrine that ever was under heaven. 

Min. But what has he said. Deacon Homespun, that so exasperates 
you*? 

Farm. Why, he 'nies the Bible, and says you an't no more fit for 
a minister than my old one-homed ram. 

Min. Wherein has he denied the Bible, pray ] 

Farm. Why, he says this world is round, and yet folks live on't ; 
and turns over, too ; and that an't all — ^he 'nies the sun's rising and 
setting; and if a man won't fight when such conbominable doctrine's 
held up, he can't be a Christian. 

Min. I don't see anything in that, criminal, or contrary to Scrip- 
ture. 

Stu. Did I not tell you your minister would say so 1 

Farm. Well, you're all a pack of blasphemers; you 'nie the 
Bible, and I won't stay to talk with you ! {Leaves, and is heard in 
the distance^ saying :) Haw long here, whoe, git up, whoe hish ! 
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WITH HARKS REFERRING TO THE CHARTS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, 
INFLECTION, AND GESTURE. 

By Bev. A. L. Stone. 

rPHE matter of physical education has thus its necessities, its importance, and 
-*• its dignity. It is more likely to be underestimated than overestimated. 
A more careful study of this material' frame, and its economy — an earlier ac- 
quaintance with its irrepealable statutes, and the penalties of violation — a more 
loyal obedience to this divine code from young life to eldest, would doubtless 
secure for us a" nobler type of physical manhood, arrest hereditary plagues, 
disarm a thousand mortal maladies, work cures even in the moral world by 
outlawing vices and excesses, and produce that coveted perfection of the Latin 
proverb, " Sana mens in sano corpore." 

But the education of the mind is by so much a greater work as spirit, God'0 
essence, is^* above ffross matter ; — intelligence a richer endowment than instinct ; 
the faculties of the^ sovl more athletic and durable forces than the nerves and 
muscles of the body. What a nobility it puts on, this cultivated intellect I It 
knocks at every door of" nature within which her mysteries lie chambered, 
and says, " Open unto me." It lays bare the interfused rocks of earth, and 
says, " I know your language and story." It treads the® starry mazes without 
missing a turn. 

With broad Irow and calm eyes^ it looks on all the^* volumes of Grod's 
works, and says, " Ye are my library." The difference between this trained 
and furnished mind and one that has throbbed like the pulse of a sleeper in 
the dark all its life, is the product and tribute of education. 

But still more royal than the sovereignty of the intellect is the court of the 
affections and the regency of the conscience. The great inquisition of charac- 
ter is, not what does a man knowy or of what he is ignorant, but what does he 
love, and what does he hate ? What does he desire, and what does he repel ? 
What does he think right ? What to him is wrong ? The process of mental 
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cultivation is through graduated shades of obscurity to the clear shining of 
truth, of spiritual culture/^ starting with a determinate desire of self and sub- 
mission to God's will — is through graduated shades of selfishness, not^' exter- 
minated at once, towards the celestial temper of benevolence. 

The one culminates in® lights the other in hve. The one seeks knowledge, 
the other goodness. There the pole® star is wisdom ; here duty. A symmet- 
rical education is the well-proportioned culture of these three departments of 
being. It accomplishes itself when it produces a body in all its senses and or- 
ganism, the agile and vigorous servant of the soul ; a mind^^ traversing at will 
the paths of the mastered sciences, as the master of a mansion his own garden- 
walks ; a^^ heart whose fullest throb of life is holy emotion, whose choicest hap- 
piness is others' good, — whose centre of attraction is® God himself, made both 
visible and accessible in Christ 
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THE LIBBABT. 

(Jerome, Arthur, and Alonzo.) 

Jerome. Well, Arthur, where hare you been this long time ? I haven't 
seen you since school closed. 

Arthur, I have been every where — Niagara Falls, the Springs, White 
Mountains, Moosehead Lake, and all over the lot. 

Jer. You are joking, old friend ; I don't believe a word you say, for you 
are always trying to come it over the fellers ; you can't catch old birds. 

Ar, If you don't believe a feller I can't help it ; but it is too bad to h% 
doubted. 

Jer, Believe it ! no ; you can't stuff this child so easy as that. There is 
no sense in it, so that's for you. 

[Enter Alonzc] 

Hello, old friend ; I am glad you have come. Arthur has been trying to 
stuff me with his blarney stories about his great time since our school closed ; 
has been to Niagara, the Springs, Kansas, Nebraska, and king knows where 
else. 

Alonzo. Tou are rather rash. Master Jerome ; I never knew Arthur to tell 
a falsehood since he has been at our school. Have you ? 

Jer, No — O no ; not that I can think of ; but he has been gassing, just 
to hear himself talk. 

Ah. What do you call it, then, if it is not a falsehood ? 

Jer. Well, a kind of equivocation, just as some men talk nowadays. 

Ar. A lie is a lie, any how ; now I have either told a lie or have not ; there 
is no half-way ground, as Parson Hyde says. 

Jer. I beg your pardon. Master Arthur ; I see I am wrong ; I won't do so 
again. 

Ah. Well, Master Jerome, where have you kept yourself this long time? 
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Jet, O, every where — Cape CJod, Nantucket, Connecticut, Long Island, 
Gk>tham, and lots of other places. 

Ar, I guess you travelled nights, didn't you ? However, come to think of 
it, you have had plenty of time ; six weeks is a long time in these days of 
railroads and fast horses. You were too bad, though, to say that I went to Ne- 
braska and Kansas ! You made that out of whole cloth. 

Jer, That is my way, you know — " rash as a hare ; " that is my disposition ; 
but you mustn't mind what I say. 

-4r. What do you say about your vacation, Alonzo ? 

Mo, Not much, Arthur. I have been at home most of the time ; father 
made me an offer, either to stay at home and have ■ 

At, and Jer, Have what ? 

Ah, And have a library, or go a journey. 

At, Which did you accept ? 

Mo, The library, of course, just as any sensible man would do. 

Jer, It must have been very lonesome for you ; but I forgot the library. 

Alo. All but the lonesome ; for father let me have old Bob, the pacer, just 
when I wanted him, to go out and ride, and I put him through, I tell you — 
two forty! 

Jer, And the library besides ? 

Alo, Certainly ; and had visitors part of the time too. 

Ar, Well, well, that beats all ! We thought we had the best time there ever 
was, but you have beat us both. 

Mo, You must both come over on Saturday, and examine my library. 

Jer, Thank you, thank you, 

Ar, Well come without fail. Good by, Alonzo. 
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WITH MARKS REFERRING TO THE CHARTS FOR EMPHASIS, TONS, 
INFLECTION, AND GESTURE. 

Character of Washingtorif by Daniel Webster, 

ri ENTLEMEN : The spirit of human liberty and of free government, 
^ nurtured and grown into strength and beauty in America, has^* stretched 
its course into the midst of the nations. Like an emanation from^ heaven, it has 
gone" forth, and it will not return void. It must change, it is fast changing, 
the® face of the earth. Our great, our high duty is to show, in our own examnr- 
pie, that this spirit is a spirit of health, as well as a spirit of ^^ power ; that its 
benignity is as great as its^ strength ; that its eflBciency to secure individual 
rights, social relations, and moral order, is eqyal to the irresistible^^ force with 
which it prostrates principalities and^^ powers. The" world, at this moment, 
is regarding us with a willing, but something of a^ fearful admiration. Its 
deep and awful anxiety is to learn whether a free state may be stable as well 
as free ; whether popular^® power may be trusted as well as feared ; in short, 
whether wise, regular, and virtuous self-government is a vision for the' con- 
templation of theorists, or a truth established, illustrated, and brought into prac- 
tice in the country of Washington. Gentlemen, for the' earth which we in- 
habit, and the whole circle of the" sun, for all the unborn races of mankind, 
we seem to hold in our hands, for their weal or woe, the fate of this experi- 
ment. If we fail, who shall venture the repetition ? If our example shall 
prove to be one not of encouragement, but of® terror, not fit to be imitated, 
but fit only to be shunned, where else shall we look for free models ? If this 
great western® sun be struck out of the firmament, at what other^ fountain shall 
the lamp of liberty hereafter be lighted ? What other® orb shall emit a ray to 
glimmer, even, on the darkness of the world ? There is no danger of our 
overrating^r overstating the important part which we are now acting in hu- 
man affairs. It should not flatter our personal self-respect, but it should rean- 
imate our patriotic virtues, and inspire us with a deeper and more' solemn sense. 
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both of our privileges and of our duties. We cannot wish better for our country, 
nor for the" world, than that the same spirit which influenced Washington may 
influence all who succeed him, and that the same blessing from above which at- 
tended his efforts may also attend theirs. The principles of Washington's ad- 
ministration are not left doubtful. They are to be found in the Constitution 
itself, m the^^ great measures recommended and approved by him in his speeches 
to Congress, and in that most ijiteresting paper, his' Farewell Address to 
the people of the United States. The success of the government under his 
administration is the^* highest proof of the soundness of these principles. And 
after an experience of thirty-five years, what is there which an enemy could 
condemn, what is there which either of his friends, or the friends of the" 
country, could condemn. What is there which either hUa friends, or the friends 
of the" country, could wish to have otherwise. I speak, of course, of* great 
measures and leading principles. His principle it was to act right, and to 
trust the people for support. His principle it was not to follow the lead of 
sinister and selfish ends, not to rely on the little arts of party delusion to ob- 
tain public sanction for such a course. Born for his^* country and for the 
world, he did not give up to party what was meant for mankind. The conse- 
quence is, that his fame is as durable as his principles, as lasting as truth and 
virtue themselves. While the hundreds whom party excitement, and temporary 
circumstances, and casual combinations have* raised into transient notoriety' 
sink again, like thin hubbies, bursting and dissolving into the great ocean, Wash^ 
ingtorCsfame is like the rock which bounds that" ocean^ and at whose' feet its 
biUows are destined to break harmlessly forever. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

{Snarl, a merchant, at his desk, with cloth lying upon ike counter. Enter 
Spunge,) 

Spunge, Your most obedient, sir. Have I the honor of addressing my 
friend, Mr. Snarl ? 

Snarl. My name, sir, is Snarl ; but I do not recognize your countenance. 
*' Eight and six are fourteen ^" 

Sp. I dare say. It is many years since we sailed in the same steamboat 
to Albany. I now put up with lawyer Keen, of your city, and 

Sn. I am lawyer Keen's and your humble servant, but as we have no 
business together that I know of, you "will excuse me. " Carry five." 

Sp, I find, sir, upon looking over my late father's papers, an account of 
a debt lefl unpaid, and am come 

Sn. It is no business of mine ; I owe no man. " Two and seven ^" 

Sp. I wish I could say as much for myself, but I find that my father was 
indebted to yours, in the small balance of fifty dollars, and as a man of honor, 
I am come to discharge the debt. 

Sn. {Rising.) My dear sir, ten thousand pardons for my forgetfulness ! 
I remember you perfectly now. Yes, you lived in Kmderhook, and we were 
schoolmates. Pray, sir, be seated. {Hands a chair.) 

Sp. Dear sir, if those who are indebted to me had a little of my punc- 
tuality, I should be a richer man than I am ; but to have my name in one's 
book is a thing I can't bear; 

Sn. And yet the generality of people bear it very patiently. 

Sp. I am upon thorns, in a manner, while I owe one birthing ; and for that 
reason 1 am come to know when you'll be at leisure to receive the money. 

Sn. No time like the present. 

Sp. True. I have it at home, ready told ; but as I have the manage- 
ment of my father's effects only as a guardian for my daughter Harriet, it's 
proper that the other guardians should be by at the payment. 
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Sn. Very true, sir ; then what do you think of to-morrow at three o'clock ? 

Sp. With all my heart But I have interrupted you, perhaps. (Bises.) 
Why, sir, I imagine you do more business than all the shopkeepers in this 
part of the country put together. 

Sfu I can't complain. 

Sp. No, you have such a way with you that those who buy once can't, 
for the blood of them, help coming to you again. A pretty bit of cloth this. 

JStu Very pretty. 

Sp, One meets, in your shop, such a generosity of treatment, and polite- 
ness of behavior, that makes it pleasanter to pay money than to receive it 
elsewhere. The wool seems tolerably fine 

Sn, Right Spanish wool, every hair of it, sir. 

Sp. So I thought ; now we talk of Spanish wool, if I am not mistaken, 
Mr. Snarl, you and I went to school together formerly. 

Sn, What, to old Ironfist? 

Sp, The same ; you were a handsome youth, I remember. 

Sn. So my mother always said. 

Sp. Egad, for old acquaintance' sake, you and I must eat a bit of dinner 
together to-day. We have a fine goose at home, that a client sent Mr. Keen 
from Norfolk. 

Sn. A goose ! that's my favorite dish. 

Sp. And my wife shall dress it by a family receipt It's a treasure — 
that receipt's a perfect treasure ! Her uncle, the late Alderman Dumpling, 
passed through the whole circle of corporation honors, and died mayor, by 
virtue of that receipt 

Sn. Ay, ay ! 

Sp. Then Mrs. Keen will be happy to see you ; now I think on 't, I pro- 
mised her that you should have my custom for the future ; and to make a 
beginning, I don't care if I have the pattern of a suit of clothes from you 
now. 

Sn. Very happy to accommodate you, sir ; what color would you choose? 

Sp. Color ! why here's a pretty one enough, to my mind, sir. 

Sn. Very pretty, indeed, sir; it's an iron gray. Shall I cut off the 
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quantity you want, to have it ready 1 

Sp. To have it ready ; no, Mr. Snarl, pay as you go, that's my rule ; 
pay as you go. 

Sn, Good, an excellent rule it is too. 

Sp, Do you remember, Mr. Snarl, the evening we were together at the 
Goose and Gridiron, in Albany 1 

Sn, What, the evening I so roasted the parson ? 

Sp. The same. You were very severe on him. You had a world of 
wit. Pray what must I pay you for a yard of this cloth 1 

Sn, Why, sir, another should pay me nineteen and sixpence ; but, come, 
you shall have it at nineteen shillings. Now I think of it, here's your quan- 
tity, ready cut. 

Sp, Ready cut ! That's lucky, indeed. (Snatches up the cloth,) 

Sn. Stop a moment, till I measure it before you. 

Sp. O fie ! do you think I have any doubt of you ? 

Sn, But the price. 

Sp. Poh ! I never haggle with a friend ; I leave all that to you. Good- 
day. 

Sn, Let my shopman carry it over, and bring back the 

Sp, No, no ; don't take him from business. It is but a step, you know, 
and I'd carry it twice as far to oblige you. Compliments to Mrs. Snarl ;— 
good-by to you, good-by, good-by. {£!xit,) 



PATRICK HENRY'S SPEECHES, 

WIT^ MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, INFLECTION AND GESTURE, 
REFERRING TO THE CHARTS. 

Speech at the close of fhe Jievolution^ Ufore tHe Virginia Assembly ^ advocating th$ 
return of tlie British refugees. 

V" — ] TITE have an extensive country, without population — what can be a 
» ' more obvious policy than that this country ought to be peopled 1 
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— -people form the strength^ and constitute the wealth of a nation. I want to 
see our vast forests filled^** up by some process a little more speedy than the 
ordinary course pf nature. I wish to see these states rapidly ascending'^ to 
that rank which their natural advantages authorize them to hold among the 
nations of the earth. Cast your eyes over*^ this extensive country — observe 
the salubrity of your climate ; the variety and fertility of your soil — and 
see that soil intersected in every quarter by bold, navigable streams, flowing 
to the east and to the west, as if the finger of Heaven* were marking out the 
course of your settlements, inviting you to enterprise, and pointing the way 
to wealth. You are destined, at some time or other, to become a great 
agricultural and commercial people : the only question is, whether you 
choose to reach this point by slow gradations^ and at some distant period, 
lingering on through a long and sickly minority — subjected, meanwhile, to 
the machinations, insults, and aggressions of enemies foreign and domestic, 
without sufficient strength to resist and chastise them — {^"-^ or whether 
you choose rather to rusW^ at once^ as it were, to the full enjoyment of those 
high destinies, and be able to cope 6*?'?i^Ze-handed with the protidest oppressor 
of the old world. [•• — ^] If you prefer the latter course, as I trust you (Zo, 
encourage emigration — encourage the husbandmen, the mechanics, the mer- 
chant, of the old w^orld, to come and settle^ in this land of promise — make 
it the home of the skilful, the industrious, the fortunate, and happy, as well 
as the asylum of the distressed — fill up the measure^* of your population as 
speedily as you can, by the means which Heaven hath placed in your power, 
and I venture to prophesy there are those now living who will see this 
favored land amongst the most powerful on earth — able to take care of her- 
self, without resorting to that policy which is always so dangerous, though 
sometimes unavoidable, of calling in foreign aid. ["*^'] Yes, they will see 
her great in arts and in arms — her golden harvests waving^* over fields of 
immeasurable extent — her commerce penetrating the most distant" seas — 
and her cannon silencing the vain boasts of those who now proudly affect to 
rule the waves. But you must have men — you cannot get along without 
them — those heavy forests of valuable timber, under which your lands are 
groaning, must be cleared away — those vast riches which cover the face^** of 
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your soil, as well as those which lie hid* in its bosom, are to be developed 
and gathered only by the skill and enterprise of men — your timber must 
be worked up into ships, to transport the productions of the soil from which 
it has been cleared — then, you must have commercial men and commercial 
capital, to take off your productions, and find the best markets for them 
abroad — your great want is the want of men ; and these you must have, and 
will have speedily, if you are wise. Do you ask how you are to get them ? 
Open" your doors, and they will come in — the population of the old world 
is full to overflowing — that population is ground by the oppressions of the 
governments under which they live. They are already standing on tiptoe 
upon their native shores, and looking to your^'^ coasts with a wishful and 
longing eye — they see here a land blessed with natural and political advan- 
tages which are not equalled by those of any other country upon earth — a 
land on which a gracious Providence hath emptied the horn of abundance — 
a land over which Peace hath now stretched forth her" white wings, and 
where Content and Plenty lie* down at every door ! They see something 
still more attractive than all this — they see a land in which Liberty hath taken 
up her abode — that Liberty whom they had considered as a fabled goddess, 
existing only in the fancies of poets — they see her, here, a real divinity, her 
altars rising on every" hand throughout these happy states, her glories 
chanted by three millions of tongues, and the whole region smiling under 
her blessed influence. Let but Liberty stretch forth her fair hand* toward 
the people of the old world' — tell them to come^ and bid them welcome' — 
and you will see them pouring in from the north' — from the south — ^from the 
east^ and from the wesf — your wildernesses will be cleared and settled' — 
your deserts will smile' — your ranks will be filled', and you will soon be 
in a condition to defy^ the powers of any adversary. [• — ^] But gentlemen 
object to any accession from Great Britain — and, particularly, to the return 
of the British refugees, I feel no objection to the return of these deluded 
people. They have, to be sure, mistaken their own interests most wofuUy, 
and most wofully have they suffered the punishment due to their offenses. 
But the relations which we bear to them and to their native country aae now 
changed — ^their king hath acknowled/^ed our independence — ^the qaarrel is 
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over — peace hath returned, and found us a free people. Let us have the 

magnaniniity to lay aside our antipathies and prejudices, and consider the 

subject in a political light. Those are our enterprising, moneyed people — 

they will be serviceable in taking off the surplus produce of our lands, and 

supplying us with necessaries, during the infant state of our manufactures. 

Even if they be inimical to us, in point of feeling and principle, I can see no 

objection, in a political view, in making them tributary to our advantage. 

And as I have no prejudices to prevent my making use of them, so, T have 

no fear of any mischief that they can do us. [•• — ] Afraid of them ! — 

what I shall we, who have laid the proud British lion at our'^^e^, now be 

afraid of his*^ whelps V 

Speech concerning the new government ^ delivered before the Richmond Convention, in 
Jane, 1788. 

[• — 1 My objection to this new government is, that it does not leave us 
the means of defending our rights, or of waging war against tyrants. It is 
urged by some gentlemen that this new plan will give us an acquisition of 
strength, an army, and the militia of the states. This is an idea extremely 
ridiculous: gentlemen can not be in earnest. [*• — ] This acquisition will 
trample on your fallen liberty ! Let my beloved Americans guard against 
that fatal lethargy that has pervaded the" universe. Have we the means of 
resisting disciplined armies, when our only defence, the militia, is put into 
the hands of Congress ? The honorable gentleman said that great dangers 
would ensue, if the convention rose without adopting this system. I ask, 
where is that^® danger 1 I see none,' Other gentlemen have told us, within 
these walls, that the Union is gone — or, that the Union will be gone. Is not 
this trifling with the judgment of their fellow-citizens ? Till they tell us 
the ground of their fears, I will consider them imaginary. I rose to make 
inquiry where those dangers were ; they could make no answer. I believe 
I never shall have that answer. Is there a disposition in the people of this 
country to revolt against the dominion of laws ^ Has there been a single* 
tumult in Virginia ? Have not the people of Virginia, when laboring under 
the severest pressure* of accumulated distresses, manifested the most cordial 
acquiescence^* in the execution of the laws V What could be more awful 
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than their unanimous acquiescence, under general distresses ? Is there any 
revolution' in Virginia? [.. — ] Whither is the spirit of America^ gone? 
"Whither is the genius of America^ fed? It was but yesterday^ when our 
enemies" marched in triumph through our country. Yet the people of this 
country could not be appalled by their pompous armaments : [•• — ] they 
stopped their career,' and victoriously" captured them ! - Where is the peril 
now^ compared to that? Some minds are agitated by foreign alarms. 
Happily for us, there is no real danger from Europe : that country* is 
engaged in more arduous business : from that quarter there is no cause of 
fear : you may sleep in safety for ever^ for them. Where is the danger ? 
If, sir, there was any, I would recur to the American spirit to defend us — 
that spirit which has enabled us to" surmount the greatest difficulties : to 
that illustrious spirit I address" my most fervent prayer, to prevent our 
adopting a system destructive to liberty. Let not gentlemen be told that 
it is not safe to reject this government. Wherefore is it not safe ? We are 
told there are dangers ; but those dangers are' ideal ; they cannot be de- 
monstrated. To encourage us to adopt it, they tell us that there is a plain^ 
easy way of getting amendments. When I come to contemplate this part. 
1 suppose that I am mad, or, that my countrymen are so. The way to 
amendment is, in my conception, shut^ for ever. 



P DIALOGUES. 

A LUMP IN THE SIDE 

0HARA0TSB8. 

Me. Abbot^ pretident of t/ie temperance society. 

Bill Johnson, a mechanic uiho has kept the pledge for one year. 

Landlord, vilio hopes to make Johnson drink again. 

Bill J, (alone). One year ago I was a miserable drunkard. One year 
ago to-day I signed the pledge, not only on paper, but in my own heart ; 
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and I have kept it What a change it has made. I am now a happy and 
prosperous man» Now that the year of my promise is up, shall I fall back 
into my old poverty and sin ? No. I'll sign again. Ah! here comes Mr. 
Abbot, the president of the temperance society : I'll ask him about it. {Mr, 
Abbot enters) 

Mr, A, Good morning, Bill. T was on my way to your house, to speak 
with you about that pledge. You know we let you have your own way of 
signing. There is your written promise. {Hands him a slip of paper,) 
It will not bind you after to-day. 

Bill J, This little slip of paper has done great things for me. . How well 
I remember when I wrote it. {Beads.) " /, William Johnson^ pledge myself 
to drink no more intoxicating drinks for one year^'' 

Mr, A, Bill, are you not going to renew the pledge ? 

Bill J. Well, I don't know but I will, I have done pretty well so far ; 
will you let me sign it again my own way 1 

Mr, A, O yes, any way so that you will not drink rum. 

Bill J, {writes). "/, William Johnson, sign this pledge for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, and if living at the end of that time, I intend to take 
out a lease for life,''^ There, 1 think that '11 do. Squire Abbot. — But here 
comes my old landlord. He knows my time is up. See him eye me as a 
hawk does a chicken. Stand by, Mr. Abbot, you'll see game. {Eater 
Landlord.) 

Bill J, O, landlord ! {whines Billy accompanied by sundry contortions of 
the body, as if enduring the most excruciating torment,) I have such a lump 
on my side. 

Landlord. That's because you have stopped drinking; you won't live 
two years longer at this rate. 

Bill J, If I commence drinking, will the lump go away ? 

Landlord, Yes. If you don't, you'll have another just such a lump on 
the other side. 

Bill J, Do you think so, landlord 1 

Landlord, I know it : you will have them on your arms, back, breast, and 
head ; you will be covered all over with lumps. 
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Bill J, Well, may be I will. 

Landlord, Come, Bill, let's drink together. Come over to the tavern ; 
I've got some prime brandy there. 

Bill J, No, I can't, for I've signed the pledge again. 

Landlord, You havn't though 1 you are a fool ! 

Bill J, Yes, the squire coaxed so hard I couldn't get off. 

Landlord, What a blockhead, to sign away your liberty. 

Mr, A, Let me tell you, friend, what liberty he has signed away. His 
elbows and knees are not at liberty, as they were ; his head and feet are not 
so much at liberty ; the cold wind and rain have no liberty to enter his 
house ; he has lost the liberty to lie in the gutter all night without interrup- 
tion, and to beat his family when he goes home. 

Bill J, Yes, thank heaven ; and 1 don't want such liberties restored. 

Landlord, I wish that old temperance rascal was at the bottom of the 
ocean. (Aside.) Well, how long do you go this time? 

Bill J, For nine hundred and ninety-nine years. 

Landlord, You won't live a year. 

Bill J, Well, if I drink, are you sure the lump on my side will go 
away? 

Landlord, Yes, in less than a week. 

Bill J, Well, 1 guess I won't drink ; here's the lump, \holding up some- 
thing with a hundred dollars in it^ and you say I'll have more such lumps — 
and that's what I want. 



INDEPENDENCE SPEECHES, 

WITH MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, INFLECTION AND GESTURE, 

REFERRING TO THE CHARTS. 

Speech of (Monel JBarre, in tlie British Eoum of Comnums^ opposing the Stamp Act, 
jtist h^ore the Hevolution, 

[•• — ] A^E t^® Americans "children planted by your care?" No. 

-^ Your oppressions planted* them in America. They fled" from 

your tyranny unto a then uncultivated land, where they were exposed to all 
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the hardships to which numan nature is liable ; and, among others, to the 
cruelties of a savage foe, the most subtle, and, I will take upon me to say, 
the most terrible, that ever inhabited any part of God's earth. And yet, 
actuated by principles of true English^* liberty, they met^® all those hardships 
with pleasure, when they compared them with those they suffered in their 
own country, from men who should have been I^qit friends, 

" They nourished by your indulgence ! No. They grew'® by your neglect. 
When you began to care about them, that eare was exercised in sending per- 
sons to rule over them, who were deputies to some deputy sent to spy* out 
their liberty, to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon them ; men pro- 
moted to the highest seat of justice, some of whom were glad to go to a 
foreign^ country, to escape being brought to the bar of justice in* their own. 

They protected by* your arms! They have nobly taken up' arms in 
your defence. They have exerted their valor amidst their constant and 
laborious industry, for the defence of a country which, while its frontier was 
drenched in blood, has yielded^U its little savings to your emolument. Be- 
lieve me, and remember I this day told you so, the sarne spirit which actuated 
that people &.% first still continues with them. 

[.. — Ent.l God" knows that I do not, at this time, speak from party heat. 
However superior to me in general knowledge and experience any one here 
may be, I claim to know more of America, having been conversant in that 
country. The people there are as truly loyal as any subjects the king has ; 
but a people jealous of their liberties, and will vindicate^ them if they should 
be violated,^ 

Description of Patrick HenryU Bevolviionary Eloquence, — E. L, Magoon, 

[. — '\ On ordinary occasions, Mr.' Henry's style was the natural current 
of his thought, and glided' along in glowing abundance. ['^ But when a 
crisis came, his speech became impetuous and rugged, with scythes and dag- 
gers like a war-chariot in fulP' career. [. — ^] The April shower is grateful 
to the soft herbage, and the still snow falls gracefully to the earth. Both 
are beautiful, but neither'^ rouses up the soul of man. [... — '[ But when lurid 
clouds, fringed' with electric fires, and buffeted by terrific winds, pour down* 
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piercing hail and torrent rain, mingled with thunders that shake" earth and 
sky, then do men tremble" at the presence of sublime power: [.. — '\ even 
so they were awe-struck who felt the magic of his action, or heard his ma- 
jestic voice, and caught the flashings of his eye — who were fascinated by his 
smile, or trembled at his frown. When all those great attributes werefulltf 
aroused, his language, like that of Pindar, burst^^ forth with spontaneous force, 
and majesty. [. — ] When called upon the stage of public life, he trusted to 
the guidance of truth, patriotism, and justice, those primal principles which 
" shine aloft^ as stars." [•••'^^] The blazing brand of heaven which flashed}^ 
upon the earth and stopped the rushing steeds of Diomede, was not more 
appaling to their affrighted driver than were the awfijl denunciations which 
Henry hurled^ against tyranny and guilt, [. — ^] When young, his eloquence 
was ocean in a storm ;^^ when old, ocean in a calm;^* but whether in calm or 
storm, the same great element, the sublimest wonder^^ of creation. But as well 
might we paint the lightning with charcoal, as delineate^ a soul like his in 
dull words. In order to feel his power, we should have seen him 

"-—In the tribunal — ^shaking all the tribes 

With mighty speech. His words seemed oracles^ 
That pierced^^ their bosoms : and each man would turn, 
And gaze in wonder on his neighbor's face, 
That with the like dumb wonder answered him : 
Then some would weep^ some shouty some deeper touched, 
[ Whi Keep down the cry with motion^* of their hands, 
In fear but to have lost a syllable.'* 

[•••^•] We should have seen him when he knew that he spoke under the 
shadow of the scaffold — when British cannon were booming* in the North, 
and standing in the outlawed Assembly of Virginia, like a lion at hay, he 
caught the first cry^ of distress from Lexington and Bunker Hill, and with a 
devotion that knew no fear, — with a voice solemn, tremulous with patriotic 
rage, and swelling" over the thrilled audience like a trumpet-call to arms, 
and with an eye flashing unutterable FIRE, he exclaimed — "Give ms 

LIBERTY," OB GIVE MB DEATH* I" 
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THE MAK THAT DIDn't TAKE THE PAPERS. 
Mb. Nbwmak reading the paper. Enter Mb. Slow. 

Slow, Always reading, Mr. Newman! I never could spend so much 
time over newspapers. 

Newman, Exciting times these, Neighbor Slow, I have been running a 
hasty glance over the late foreign news. 

^. Eh 1 I don't exactly understand. 

N, About the war in tiie East, I mean. 

5. Hadn't heard it. What's it all about ? Well, thetn Down Easters 
always was a quarrelsome set of folks. 

N. O, it isn't they that are fighting ; it's Turkey and Russia, and Eng- 
land and France have declared in favor of Turkey. Napoleon has sent out 
quite a fleet. 

S. Napoleon ! Why, I thought he was dead long ago. The history 
says so. 

N, Yes, but this is a nephew of his — Louis Napoleon they call him. 
He is the Emperor of the French. 

S, Why, J thought Louis Philippe was the Emperor, 

N. Yes ; so he was, but he's dead now. 

S, Well, that beats all. 

N, It seems that the Nebraska Bill has been disposed of. 

S, Hung, I suppose you mean. Well, I'm glad of it. He deserved it. 

N, What for ? Your meaning puzzles me. 

S, Why, anybody that'll keep a dozen wives deserves to be disposed 
of, as you call it. 

N, What do you mean 1 

S. Why, isn't this Nebraska Bill the same man I've heard tell of, that 
has set up for a prophet somewhere, and married I don't know how many 
wives ? 
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N, O no, that's quite a different man, Brigham Young, and ne lives up 
iu Utah. 

S, Then, who is Nebraska Bill, anyhow ? 

N, It isn't a man at all. It's a law proposing to annul the Missouri 
Compromises. 

S. O, I begin to see now ! Well, I reckon Daniel Webster had some- 
thing to say about that. He's a great man, Daniel. 

N, ^o he was, Mr. Slow, but he is not living now. 

S, Dead ! Gracious, you don't say so. When did that happen % 

N, About a year and a half ago. 

S. A year arid a half ago ! And I never heard of it. I'll have to tell 
Polly of that. By the way, where's your brother 1 

N. He's in Washington. We heard from him half an hour ago. He 
nad just arrived there at daylight this morning. 

S, You don't mean to say that a letter came from Washington in half 
an hour ? 

N, No, of course not. The news came by telegraph. 

S. Telegraph! 

N. Yes ; it doesn't take over a minute to come that way. 

S, How yer talk! Five himdred miles in a minute. But you're 
]oking ? 

N, Joking, Mr. Slow. Assuredly not. We thought of cofurse you 
understood the rapidity of the telegraph. 

S, Then it's true 1 Five hundred miles in a minute ! Well, that beats 
the Dutch. I must tell Polly of that. 

N, Mr. Slow, I want to ask a question. 

/S. Certainly ; as many as you like. 

N, Do YOU TAKE THE PAPERS 1 

S. No, I don't ; but what made you think of that 1 

iy. I thought you didn't. I should think you would wish to do so, 
m order to get the news. 

S. O, I get the news as quick as most folks. I hear the people talking 
about it and learn it that way. 
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N, And yet, you hadn't heard of the European war. 

S, Well, no ; I didn't happen to hear of that. 

iV^. Or about Louis Napoleon. 

S. Why, no. 

iV^. Or the Nebraska Bill, and the death of Daniel Webster. 

S. No, but 

JV. Or the telegraph. 

S, No. That beats all. Five hundred miles in a minute ! Won't it 
make Polly stare ? 

JV. When can you settle that little account between us of fifteen dollars ? 

S. Just what I came over for. There's three fives. [Rands bills to iV.] 
I've been saving it up these six months. 

i\r. Schuyler Bank ! Why, Mr. Slow ! Where did you get this ? 

S, What? Isn't it as good as gold? I looked in the storekeeper's 
bank list last year, and it was good. 

iV. To be sure ! But it broke all to pieces last month. Didn't you see 
the statement of it in the paper ? 

S. No, I didn't. But I'll take the bills back. [Takes them.] It's very 
hard to get worthless money in these tight times. 

i\7". You can pay me some other time. Why were you not at the meet- 
ing of Mr. Brown's creditors ? He advertised it, and settled with all who 
came. He left this morning for California. 

S. And I have lost what he owed me, when I might have had it as well 
as not. I am the unluckiest man alive. I'll go and tell Polly about it. 

J\r. Stop on the way, Neighbor Slow, and subscribe for the paper. 
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SELECTED SPEECHES, 

WITH MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, INFLECTION AND GESTURE, 
REFERRING TO THE CHARTS. 

A friend sends us the following " Appeal of the Mtssoffans" sent by their Chief 
to the white people of Canada, to stay the plague of intemperance among the tribes. 
Tlie appeal was published in a Montreal paper about two years ago. 

[• — Fl.'] TjlIVE villages are all that remain of the mighty Missagan tribe 
J- of Indians. Sfive us, our white brothers,' from destruction ! 
Long ago you came to us and asked for a place to build* your wigwam. We 
gave you a country ;*** was it not worth giving V We now ask you to de- 
liver us from an enemy which we can not conquer alone ; like every thing 
else of the white man, it is too strong for us. We love our homes, and we 
fight" this enemy.; but our tribe. is thinner* and weaker* every day. 
[•• — ] My white brothers,' could the souls of the dead Chippewas and 
Mohawks,' killed by fire-water,' come from the Land of Shade, and camp 
by the door* of the whisky trader, from the city of Rock,* to the head- 
waters* of Big Lake,' town and village would be crowded}^ by the pale out- 
casts' — red no more, scorched pale by the blue flame ! Warriors no 
more^' the totems of their fathers lost. The track of a canoe can not be 
seen upon* the waters, nor the traiP of an eagle in the clouds -^ so dies the 
poor drunken* Indian ! His canoe shoots down the stream, struck by the 
poison the white man brought ; his spirit flies into* a dark cloud ! — he is 
gone ! Who cares f^ In a few winters so will our rar*^ pass away ! — 
Scattered, weak, hopeless! Who cares 1 [•• — Ent^l Give us back our 
woods and the deer! Give us back our bark wigwams B^nA omt faXYi&r^ 
virtue ! Save us," our white brothers, save us ! A dying" race implores 
you ! — Put out the blue flame* that is consuming us ! 

Lost in the Snow. — Thompson, 

[,. — ] The snows arise ; and foul, and fierce, 

All Winter drives along the darkened air. 
In his own loose revolving fields the swain 
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Disastered' stands ; sees other hills'^ ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 

Of liorrid prospect, shag** the trackless plain : 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath tlie formless wild ; but wanders on* 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts ol home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 

In many a vam attempt 

[..i^r.] How sinks his soul i 
What black despair, what Iiorror fills** his heart I 
"When for the dusky spot, which fancy feigned 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow. 
He meets the roughness^'' of the middle waste. 
Far from the track and blessed abode of man I 
While round him night resistless closes fast,*® 
And every tempest, howling** o'er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind 
Of covered pits, unfathomably deep,' 
A du*e descent 1 beyond* the power of frost I' 
Of faithless bogs ;' of precipices*' huge,' 
Smoothed up with snow ; and, what is land, unknown: 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh or solitary Jake, 
vVhere the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

These check his fearful steps ; and doton^ he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death. 
Mixed with the tender anguish Nature shoots 
Through the wrung** bosom of the dying man,— ^ ^ 

His wife, his children, and his friends miseea 

[• — PL"] In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and tlie vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out* 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas I 
Nor vnfe, nor children, more shall he behold, 
"Nor friends, nor sacred* home. 
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HELPING THE AGED. 

[We have frequently been requested to insert a simpie dialogue for young Misses. Hera 
b one kindly furnished by our friend, A. B., of East Haddam, Conn.] 

Mary. Good morning, Laura ! Where are you going with that bas- 
ket on your arm so early this morning % It can not be near school-time 
yet. 

Laura, O, no ! I haven't started for school. I am going to carry these 
berries up to Dame Morton. 

M, Do let me see them 1 {Peeping into the basket,) Why, how nice 
they are ! Who picked them 1 

L, I picked them myself this morning. 

M, You picked them yourself this morning % Well, I declare ! Here 
it is not eight o'clock, and you have walked, — ^I don't know how far, — ^and 
picked that basket full of berries, while I have but just finished breakfast ! 
I think you must be getting avaricious. But how much do you expect to 
get for them ? 

L, I don't expect to get any thing for them. She was at our house to 
tea the other day, when we had some on the table, and she appeared to like 
them so much, and so regretted that she could not go into the fields herself 
and pick them, as she used to do, that I thought it would please her if I 
should carry her a few myself Besides, she invites the girls to take tea 
with her sometimes, and is so kind and agreeable that I like her very 
much. 

M, Worse and worse ! What ! get up in the morning so early and 
tramp through the wet grass and bushes just to please such an old granny? 
She told how much she should like some on purpose that you might take 
the hint and pick some for her ; — that's just her way, I'll warrant. 

L. ( Warmly,) O, fte, Mary ! How can you speak so of her 1 She is 
one of the kindest-hearted persons in the world. She didn't think of such 
a thing. I know she didn't You ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
speaking so! 
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M. O, well, Laura ! don't be offended. I didn't mean to hurt your 
feelings, I'm sure. 

L, I am sorry I stopped to talk with you at all. If you knew Dame 
Morton as well as I do, you would, not talk so about her. 

M, Perhaps T shouldn't ; but I don't wish for her acquaintance, if I am 
to consider myself obliged to tramp around among wet bushes and briers 
so early as this, because she hints that she would like some berries. 

L, {Angrilj/,) You are a foolish, thoughtless girl, and I'll not stay with 
you another moment. [^Goes out.'] 

M, {Alone.) Well, she needn't have gone off quite so angry at what I 
said. 'Twas more than half in sport. I presume, this Dame Morton, as 
she calls her, is a very good sort of woman, — like all other old women, I 
suppose, — she must have somebody to wait on her ; and, as she has no re- 
lations, other folks must do it ; but let those do it who like ; I prefer to 
amuse myself in some other way. 

Writer Ellen. — {ITat in her hand.) 

mien. Good morning, Mary. Why, how thoughtful you look ! What 
has come over you 1 

M. O, nothing ! But did you me^t Laura ? 

E. Yes, and spoke to her ; but she hardly noticed me, and hurried on. 
Her eyes looked as though she had been crying. What was the matter 
with her, do you know ? You and she haven't quarreled, I hope ? 

M. O, no ! But where do you suppose she is going ? 

E. Why, really, I can't tell. I was just going to ask her myself, when 
she hurried past. I noticed she had a basket in her hand. 

M. Well, would you believe it % She got up before daylight this morn- 
ing, and went out into the woods, tramping through the wet grass and 
bushes, all to pick a few berries to give to that old woman who lives just 
above here. 

E, I'm sure I don't see any thing very extraordinary in all that. Pick- 
ing berries in the morning I have done many a time, and, indeed, if I had 
thought of it, I would have picked some for Dame Morton myself, for she 
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can do nothing but knit, and T do believe she gives away more mittens and 
stockings than she sells ; and she could sell twice as many as she knits, too, 
if she had them, for everybody buys hers if they can, they are so much 
better than others. They say her husband was a rich man once, but now 
all that is left her is that little house and lot where she lives, and that, 
with what she gets for knitting, has supported her for many years. I wish 
you would get acquainted with her. I know you would like her, she* is so 
lady-like and sensible. 

M» Indeed ! You are as much in love with her as Laura is, and I must 
be careful what I say about her. Laura was very much offended because 
I happened to call her an old granny. But, really, I begin to think better 
of her already from what you have said, though 1 hardly think I should 
take so much pains to please her as you and Laura do. 

E. As you have lived here but a short time, and have not known her 
always, as we have, 'tis not to be expected that you should like her as much 
as we do ; but next week we are invited to take tea with her, and you must 
go too. I know she will be delighted to have you, she thinks so much of 
every body. Here comes Laura again. I'll see if she will speak to me 
this time. Laura ! stop a minute, will you % 

Z. Certainly. I was intending to stop and beg pardon of Mary for 
getting angry with her, and saying what I did. I am sure if she could 
have gone with me and seen how pleased and thankful as well as surprised 
the old lady was, when I gave her the berries, she would have thought not 
only that I was well paid, but that Dame Morton was a very different 
woman from what she supposed. She looked and spoke so kindly that I 
forgot all my anger, and felt that I could love everybody. 

M, Indeed, Laura, I am ashamed of myself for what I said about a 
person of whom I knew nothing, and I beg your pardon for speaking so 
rudely of your aged friend, for I am convinced she must be a worthy per- 
son to be so highly esteemed by both you and Ellen. 

X. I wished as I left her house that I could contrive some way to buy 
her a new bonnet and present it to her. She really needs one. I believe, 
Ellen, that you and I together might pick berries enough to buy one — ^not 
a costly one, you know — ^but a good, suitable one. She would be so 
pleased. v. 
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E. I know we could. There is a good market for berries in town, and 
we could send them in every morning by James Wheeler, the wagoner. 
He will not charge a cent for his trouble, if we tell him what we are going 
to do with the money. That will be so handy. I will commence to-mor- 
row morning with all my heart. 

L. That's right ! You come down to our house, and we will go to- 
gether. But it is nearly school-time, and I must hurry home. \^Qoing,^ 

E. I will give you an early call, depend upon it. \^Going^ 

M. Stop a moment, girls. You haven't even invited me to assist y ou 
in this matter. I am certainly disposed to do something for this old lady 
whom I have so much abused without reason. 

E, {Smiling.) We did not invite you, because we were afraid you 
would dislike to start so early in the morning. 

M. That would be disagreeable, certainly. But why could I not pick 
after school this afternoon ? I shall have two hours at least. 

L. {To Ellen.) That will suit exactly. Then she can put hers with 
what we pick in the morning, and send them all together. 

M, Then I will do it with pleasure, for father says we should always 
help those who help themselves. 



S ARDANAPALUS. 



History tells us but little of this monarch, except that he was the 
founder of two large cities, over the gates of which he placed the iti- 
scription to be found in this extract. He reigned over the great Assyrian 
Empire, in the city of Nineveh, about 900 years b. c, and was overthrown 
by Arbaces and the Medes. He was the last of the ancient kings of As- 
syria. He was an effeminate and dissipated monarch, though possessing 
great energy when roused to action. This extract is from Byron's tragedy. 
This scene represents Salemenes warning Sardanapalus against his pro 
fligate reign, and the conspiracy which threatened him. ^It can be spoken 
without any dressing ; though m an exhibition it might add to the effect if 
the king could wear a crimson or purple robe and gilt crown, and Sale- 
menes might wear a plain robe. ^ I 
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Salemenes. Sardanapalus ! O king, all the nations, 
For they are many, whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 

Sardanapalus, 'Gainst me / What would the slaves ? 

Sal. A king. 

Sar. And wl at 

Am I then ? 

Sal. In their eyes a nothing ; but 
In mine a man who might be something still 

Sar. The railing drunkards 1 why, what would they have t 
Have they not peace and plenty ? 

Sal. Of the first 

More than is glorious ; of the last, far less 
Than the king recks o£ 

Sar. Whose then is the crime, 

But the false satraps, who provide no better ? 

Sal. And somewhat in the monarch who ne'er looks 
Beyond his palace wall, or if he stirs 
Beyond them, 'tis but to some mountain palace, 
Till summer heats wear down. 

Sar. I imderstand thee — thou would'st have me go 
Forth as a conqtieror. By all the stars 
Which the Chaldeans read — the restless slaves 
Deserve that I should curse them with their wishes. 
And lead them foi*th to glory. 

Sal. Wherefore not I 

Semiramis — a woman only — ^led 
These our Assyrians to the solar shores 
Of Ganges. 

Sar. 'Tis most true. And how return'd ? 

Sal. Why, like a man — a hero ; baffled, but 
Not vanquished. With but twenty guards, she made 
Good her retreat to Bactria. 

Sar. And how many 

Left she behind in India to the vultures ? 

Sal. Our annals say not 

Sar. Then I will say for them— 

That she had better woven within her palace 
Some (Venty garments, than with twenty guards 
Have fled to Bactria, leaving to the ravens, 
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And wolves, and men — the fiercer of the three, 
Her myriads of fond subjects. Is this glory ? 
Then let me live in ignominy ever. 

Sal. All warlike spirits have not the same fete. 
Semimmis, the glorious parent of 
A hundred kings, although she fail'd in India, 
Brought Persia, Media, Bactria, to the realm 
Which she once sway'd — and thou mighfst sway. 

Bar. I sway them — 

She but subdued them. 

Sal. It may be ere long 

That they will need her sword more than youi* scepter, 

Sar. Who should rebel ? or why ? what cause ? pretext! 
I am the lawful king, descended from 
A race of kings who knew no predecessors. 
What have I done to thee, or to the people, 
That thou shouldst rail, or they rise up against me ? 

Sal. I only echo thee tlie voice of empires, 
Which he who long neglects not long will govern. 

Sar, The ungrateful and ungracious slaves ! they murmtir 
Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 
To dry into the desert's dust by myriads, 
Or whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges ; 
Nor decimated them with savage laws. 
Nor sweated them to build up pyramids. 
Or Babylonian walls. 

Sal, Yet these are trophies 

More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines, 
And lavish'd treasures, and contemned virtues. 

Sar. Or for my trophies I have founded cities : 
There's Tarsus and Anchiftlus, both built 
In one day — ^what could that blood-loving beldame, 
My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 
Do more, except desti'oy them ? 

Sal. " 'TIS most true ; 

I own thy merit in those founded cities, 
Built for a whim, recorded with a vei-se. 
Which shames both them and thee to coming ages. 

Sar. Shame me I By Baal, the cities, though well buill^ 
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Are Dot more goodly than the verse I Say what 
Thou wilt against me, my mode of life or rule, 
But nothing 'gainst the truth of that brief record. 
Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human : hear — " Sardanapalus, 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 
Eat, drinl^ and love ; the rest's not worth a fillip." 

Sal. A worthy moral, and a wise inscription, 
For a king to put up before his subjects I 

Sar. O, thou wouldst have me doubtless set up edicte— 
" Obey the king — contribute to his treasure — 
Recruit his phalanx — spill your blood at bidding- 
Fall down and worehip, or get up and toil" 
Or thus — -^ Sardanapalus on tiiis spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 
These are theu- sepulchres, and this his trophy." 
I leave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb : I take no license 
Which I deny to them. We all are mea 

Sal. Thy sires have been revered as gods — 

Sar. In dust 

And death, where they are neither gods nor men. 
Talk not of such to me I the worms are god ; 
At least they banqueted upon your gods, 
And died for lack of farther nutriment. 

Sal. The doom of Nineveh is seal'd. — Woe — ^woe 
To the unrivall'd city I 

Sar. What dost dread ? 

Sal. Ambitious treachery. 

Which has environ'd thee with snares ; but yet 
There is resource : empower me with thy signet 
To quell the machinations, and I lay 
The heads of thy chief foes before thy feet. 

Sar. The heads — ^how many ? 

Sal, Must I stay to number 

Wheo even thine own's in peril ? Let me go ; 
Give me thy signet— trust me with the rest 
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8ar, I will trust no man -with unlimited liyea 
When we take those from others, we nor know 
What we have taken nor the thing we give. 

ScU. Wouldst thou not take their lives who seek for thmef 

8ar. That's a hard questibn^-but I answer, yet. 
01 if it must be so, and these rash slaves t 
Will not be ruled with less, I'll use the sword 
Till they shall wish it turned into a dista£ 

Sal. They say thy scepter's tum'd to that akeftdy. 

8ar. That's &lsel but let them say so: nations aSuM 
5ach calumnylhey can to sink their sovereigns. 

Sal. They cBd not speak thus of thy fathers* 

Sar. No; 

They dared boi They were kept to toil and combat^ 
And never clianged their chains but for their armor 
Now they have peftc^ and pastime, and the license 
To revel and rail. What are the rank tongues 
Of tliis vile herd, grown insolent with f^edittgi 
That I diould prize their noisy praise, or blame t 
Thou hast my signet :— since they are tumultuou% 
Let them be temper'd, yet not roughly, till 
Necessity enforce it I hate all pain. 
Given or received; we have enough within ufl^ ' } 

The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch, 
Not to add to each other's natural burden 
Of mortal misery, but rather lessen, 
By mild reciprocal alleviation, 
The fatal penalties imposed on life : 
But this they know not, or they will not know. 
I have, in truth, done all I codd to soothe tbeia s 
I made no wars, I added no new imposts« 
I interfered not with their civic lives, 
I let them pass their days as best might auit then^ 
Passing my own as suited me. 

Sal. Thoustopp'st 

Short of the duties of a king; and therefore 
They say thou art unUt to be a monarch. 

Sar. They lie. — Unhappily, I am unfit 
To be aoght save a monarch ; else for me 
The meanest Mede might be the king instead. 
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Sal. There is one Mede, at least, who seeks to be so. 

Bar. What mean'at thou I— 'tis thy secret ; thoa desiretl 
Few. questional and Fm not of curious nature. 
Take the fit steps ; and, since necessity 
Reqmres» I sanction and support tliee. Ne'er 
Was man who more desired to rule in peace 
The peaceful only : if they rouse me, better 
They had conjured up stem Nimrod from his ashei^ 
"The mighty hunter." I will turn these realms 
To one wide desert chase of brutes, who were^ 
But toauld no more, by their own choice, be hun^ 
WTuit they have found me, they belie ; t?uU which 
They yet may find me — shall defy their wish 
To speak it worse; and let them thank themselves. 

SaL Then thou at last canst feel? 

Sar Feel ! who feels Dot 

Ingratitude 9 

SaL I will not pause to answer 
With words, but deeds. Keep thou awake that eosr^ 
Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within thee, 
And thou may'st yet be glorious in thy reign, 
As powerful in thy realm. Farewell 1 [ JSrt< 

Sar. (alone). Farewell ! 

He*s gone ; and on his finger bears my signet^ 
Which is to him a scepter. He is stem 
As I am heedless ; and the slaves deserve 
To feel a master. What may be the danger, 
I know not : he hath found it, let him quell it 
Must I consume my life— this little life — 
In guarding against all may make it less ? 
It is not worth so much 1 It were to die 
Before my hour, to live in dread of death, 
Tracing revolt ; suspecting all about me, 
Because they are near ; and all who are remote, 
Because they are &r. But if it should be so— 
If they should sweep me off from earth and empire^ 
Why, what is earth or empire of the earth ? 
To die is no less natural than other 
Acts of this clay I Tis true I have n6t shed 
Blood as I might have done, in oceans, till 
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My name became the synciDym of death—- 

A terror and a trophy. But for this 

I feel no penitence ; my life is love : 

If I must slied blood, it shall be by force 

Till now, no drop from an Assyrian vein 

Hatli flowed for me, nor hath the smallest coin 

Of Nineveh's vast treasures e*er been lavished 

On objects which could cost her sons a tear : 

If then they hate me, 'tis because I hate not : 

If they rebel, 'tis because I oppress not 

O, men! ye must be ruled with scythes, not scepters, 

And mow'd down like the grass, else all we reap 

Is rank abundance, and a rotten harvest 

Of discontents inflicting tlie fair soil. 

Making a desert of fertility. 



SELKCTED SPEECHES, 

WITH MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, INFL^CTIOIC AND OE8TintK| 
REFERRINa TO THE CHARTS. 

The Oldest Honumenl. — By P. C. HiU. 

[. — ] "11 TAN can not look upon any object through the lapse of ages with- 
lu. out emotion. Centuries, as they roll,* lend a charm even to the 
«/«n^ witnesses of their flight. Said Napoleon to his soldiers in Egypt — 
and the appeal was not in vain — ["] " Forty centuries look* down from 
yonder pyramids and behold your actions." What mighty events,' what 
dreadful wars,' what regal splendor,' what untold misery,' have not such 
silent witnesses of the actions of the human*® race beheld ! Imagination 
invests every atoned with some tragic tale, or some glorious deed long past. 
[, — ] But if the contemplation of the material monuments of antiquity thus 
affects the mind of man, with what deep emotions must we regard the 
moral grandeur of a monument whose origin dates* back to the dawn 
of man's history, and which contains, in every page^ registered by the ua 
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erring pen of inspiration/ the record of such wonderful events/ such deedji 
of deepest import to mankind ? The interest of all must pale before that 
most wonderful of all the legacies handed down to us from antiquity — that 
glorious book' — the BIBLE. [..""^J The waves and storms of man's evil 
passions have been for centuries dashing" themselves against its immov- 
able foundations; every device which ingenuity could suggest has been 
exhausted to throw discredit on its statements ; every branch of human 
learning has been' made the battle-field" whereon its authenticity has been 
fiercely contested. ['O] Yet it stands forth at this day^ the guiding* star 
of humanity, leading philoaophers as well as Christians through clouds of 
doubt and ignorance into the full** light of truth. 

The Shiptoreek. 

[- — ] Her giant form 
0*er wrathful surge, through blackeniDg storm, 
Majestically calm, would go, 
'Mid the deep darkoessy white as snow I 
[• — ] — ^But gently now the small waves glide, 
like playful lambs o*er a mountain's side. , 

[- — ] So stately her beaiing,' so proud her array/s 
The main she*ll tmverse* for ever and aye. 
Many ^ports will exult at the gleam of her mast I 
[. — ]" — Hush I hush ! thou vain dreamer 1 this hour is her Uut^ 
[-^ — ^Five hundred souls,**' in one instant of dread, 

Are hurried** o'er the deck ; 
And fiist the miserable ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. 
Her keel liath slnick' on a hidden rock. 

Her planks are torn** asunder, 
^And dowm come her masts with a reeling shock, 

And a hideous crash, like thunder. 
[. — ] — Hei* sails are draggled* in tlie brine, 

That gladdened late** the skies, 
And her pendant that kissed^ the fair moonshine^ 

Downs many a fathom lies. 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hves 

Gleamed.sofdy from below, 
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And flungf a warm and aunny flush 

O'er tbe wreaths of murmuring snow, 
To the coral rocks are hurrying* down, 
To sleep among colors as bright as their owa 

[PI.] 1 many a dream was id the ship 
An hour before her death, 
And sights of home with sighs disturbed 
Tlie sleeper's long-drawn breath. 
[•••,^^] — He wakes" at the vessel's sudden roU, 
And the ru^i of waters is in his soul. 
Astounded, the reeling deck he paces/ 
'Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ; — 

The whole shipV® crew are there. 
Wailings around and overhead,' 
Brave spirits stupefied or dead, 

And madness and despair. 
[. — PI."] Now is the ocean's bosom bare. 
Unbroken as tbe floating air ; 
The ship hath melted quite* away. 
Like a struggling dream at break of day 
While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 



DIALOGUE. 
THB SUSPICIOUS trknchman; or, hard times. 

Mg-ehant [Alone in his office,'] These are hard times, sure enough. 
Yet there is more lack of confidence than of money. Everybody is afraid 
of his neighbor. Now I am doing a safe business, yet I presume that little 
Monsieur Grenouill, who lent me that five thousand on interest, feels 
anxious about it. Here he comes, with a fe<^ as long as iliy arm. [Enter 
Frenchman,'] How do you do ? 

Frenchman, Sick, ver sick. 

M, What is the matter? 

F, De times is de matter. 
6 
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M. De times ! What disease is that 1 

F. De maladie vat breaks all de merchants vev mueb» 

M, Ah, the times, eh ? well they are bad, very bad, sure enough ; but 
how do they affect you 1 

F. Vy, monsieur,* I lose de confidence. 

M. In whom 1 

F. In everybody. 

M. Not in me, I hope 1 

F Pardonnez moi, monsieur ;• but I do not know who to trust when 
all de merchants break several times all to pieces. 

M, Then I presume you want your money 1 

F. Oui, monsieur ; I starve fer want of I'argent.* 

M. Can't you do without it? 

F, No, monsieur ; I must have him. 

Jfef. You must ? 

F. Oui, monsieur.* 

Jf. And you can't do without it 1 

F. No, monsieur ; not von little moment longare. [The merehani 
takes his bank-book^ draws a check for the amount on the bank, and hands it 
to his visitor.l Vat is dis, monsieur 1 

M. A check* for five thousand dollars which you loaned me, with the 
interest. 

F. Is it good? 

M. Certainly. 

F. Have you I'argent in de bankt 

M. Yes ; to be sure. 

F, And it is perfectly convenient to pay de sum 1 

Jjf. Undoubtedly. What astonishes you ? 

F. Vy, dat you have got him in dese times. 

* Sir. * Pardon me, sir. * The numey. ^ Yea, or. 

J/! O, yes ; and T have plenty more. T owe nAthinfir th«»t T eun nof pn^ 
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F, \Buhhing his heady very much perplexed.] Monsieur, you shall do 
me one little favor, eh 1 

M. With all my heart. 

F. Veil, monsieur, you shall keep Targent for md sotne little year 
longare. 

M, Why, i thought you wanted it. 

^ I no vant I'argent ; I vant de grand confidence. Suppose you no got 
de money, den I vant him ver much. Suppose you got him, den I no vant 
him at all. Vous comprenez,* eh*? 



SELECTED SPEECHES, 

WITH MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, INFLECTIOlT AlTD aXSTURX, ' 
RETERRINO TO THE CHARTS. 
« Jkoo Hundred Teara:^ 
[. — ^JTITORE than two hundred years have passed away since the Decern- 
J-U- ber storm howled through the rigging of the Mayflower. Be- 
neath the tide of those years many things have indeed sunk* But by it 
also, many things have been raised^ and shovm in the land the pilgrims 
sought. Cities have risen where forests then darkly* waved. Temples of 
God now stand® where, beneath his grand old trees, the Indian once lurked 
for prey, or the blood of his foe. The wigwam and the war-dance have 
given place to the goodly habitations and social converse of civilization. 
The banks of rivers once gloomy with forests now smile with cultivated 
fields, while their falls are the seats of industry. Nooks of the ocean, once 
solitary, are now but the foreground* of growing cities, receiving the riches 
and treasures of all nations. [•• — ] The war-club and tomahawk of the 
savage have given place to the plow and the loom. The course of travel, 
instead of being marked by the spotted trees, along which the red man 
once groped his way, is now over iron rails along* which the steam spirit 
thunders. Children are no longer initiated into the cruelties of savage war- 



fare; they are now sent to the school and the sanctuary. Great changes 
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have been wrought for us within two hundred years. But the good hand 
of God" has been in them all. — ^Through the old French and Indian wars 
God conducted our fathers. And when at a later day the smoke of the 
revolution was rolling' up our hill-sides, he was still with them. And 
when at a still later day the war demon again came, his good hand was 
their shield. We are a people whom, notwithstanding our vices, Heaven 
still delights to bless ! 

[. — ^] But where is the Indian^ He, two hundred years ago, was 
lord" of all this country. He wandered through* its valleys and around* 
its hill-tops. In every direction the smoke was seen curling upward from 
his wigwam ! But where is the red man now ? His race is fading from 
existence. You may still find feeble remnants lingering in our western 
forests. But even these are fast wasting. 

It was once said that the children of the forest would be driven bacJe^ 
until the next remove would be to the bosom* of the stormy Pacific, 
[••w] But civilization has now nearly surrounded'* them. By it they are 
driven from the Atlantic coast far westward,* until they are met by Chris- 
tian culture, as it climbs along the Pacific coast,* whence they are pressed' 
back again eastward. Civilization is the encircling prairie fire, which, to 
the son of the forest, is all-consuming. [.jP^.] A few frail remnants pitch 
their tents among us. Who but feels sad as he looks upon them, and 
thinks of the ancestry they can boast. Their nation's sun has set in dark- 
ness, with scarcely a twilight. 

They built toigwams in the West^* while the feudal lords of the Old 
World built castles in the East? Neither knew of the existence of the 
other. And now the wigwam is swept away, and the feudal castle is de- 
serted. We will not say the glory of which was the greater. In the 
changes of the past two hundred years in this land, the white man's gain is 
the red man's loss. The one has lost an efnpire, and the other gained one. 
[••w] Their old possessions have become the gathering'* place of all na- 
tions. And here^ where they used to walk in savage pride, we anticipate 
is to be such a blending of the variety of national character, as it comes up 
from our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, that from the mingled mass shall 
ai'ise a higher type of Christian humanity than the world has yet seen. 
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Debt, 

Owe no man anything. Keep out of debt. Avoid it as you would war^ 
pestilence^ and famine. Hate it with a perfect hatred. Dig potatoes,* 
break stones,* peddle tin wares, do anything that is honest and useful, 
rather than run in debt. As you value comfort, quiet, and independence, 
keep out of debt. As you value a good digestion, a healthy appetite, a 
placid temper, a smooth pillow, pleasant dreams, and happy wakings, keep 
out of debt. . Debt is the hardest of all task-masters, the most cruel of all 
oppressors. It is as a millstone about the neck. It is an incubus'* on the 
heart It spreads a cloud over the whole firmament** of man's being. It 
eclipses' the sun ; it blots out* the stars ; it dims and defaces the beautiful 
blue sky. It breaks the harmony of nature, and turns to dissonance all 
the voices of its melody. It furrows the forehead with premature wrink- 
les ; it plucks the ej/e of its light. It drags the nobleness and kindness out 
of the temper of a man ; it takes the soul out of his laugh, and all stateli- 
ness and freedom from his walk. Come not then, under its crushing do 
minion. 

f- — ] The warrior ruled his crimson age 

With brazen helm, and spear, and shield, 
And mad amhitiorCs Uist and rage. 

Made Emth a reeking" battle field ; 
And thrones were built and propped^^^ with moordt^ 

And man was scourged witli cliain and rod. 
And kings, and priests, and feudal lords 
£late o*er prostrate^ millions trod 

But never more slmll steel clad hand 

Alone, to rule the world have power ; 
A mightier spirit* walks the land 

In court and camp, in hall and bower— ^ 

The Soul of Man I unchained'* at length, 

In Reason's name and Freedom's might> 
To break tlie despot's iron strength, 

And end Oppression's awful night I 

The Soul of Man i that asks nor sword, 
Kor trump, nor plume, nor banner d train, 
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To tmite^* tb« tyrant, king, and lord, 
And giye the nations lift again^ 

Bat shall, in Freedom's name, unbind 
Tbe world, and smite its woe and wrong; 

With Thought — the jewel of the mind I 
' And Speech — the glory of tbe tongue! 

And wid^i^ as Earth, the Peess shall beisar 

That thought and speech, on wings of flame^ 
Till Faust and Franklin*8 names shall share 

A more than king or warrior's feme — 
And Man, Te^okio^— freed at length — 

Shall bless the Printee's Art, that gave 
His thought and speech immortal strength, 

Tb ireo Earth's serf and Error's slave 1 



SELECTED SPEECHES, 

WITH MARKS FOR XMPHASIS, TONE, INFLECTION ANb OSSTTTSS, 
REFERRINO TO TBE CHARTS. 

^Eitstem Cbnflict, 

[.,— ] A MERTCA, from her proud position, looks eamestl'i^ across the wide 
A Atlantic to tbe coming struggle in the Eastern world. Slowly and 
cautiously the old powers of tyranny draw'* out their forces for the desperate 
game. The Lion and the Eagle, in strange union joined, have sought the 
stronghold* of the rugged Bear, and all nations listen in awe to the roar of 
their conflict. From the Carpathian^ summits the double-headed Austrian 
Eagle looks warily to the Eastern" and Western Powers, deceiving hoth^ 
while her own mountain barriers are bristling with armed neutrality. 
["^.•] A mightier than Tamerlane is looking down from* the blue hills 
of the Balkan, but still the light of the Crescent wanes not [.. — ^ What 
shall be the end of all these things, God only knows; for beneath this 
Itruggle for supremacy, this warlike pojcip of kings, the fires of liberty* 
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8till slumber in the hearts of the people. T^ong h^vo they smoldered in 
the dust, gathering silent force, ['***^^] untH now, let but the breath of a 
single patriot rouse** their flames, and an earthquake of revolution will 
roll" beneath every throne of Europe. [•• — 1 But though the Eastern sky 
may be dark^ with war, we know that a just God^ rules the affidrs of men, 
«^ tili^t Tmj^tb s^i Liberty will tiriumph^ at fas4n 

!B4 Barih Dtstroyed. 

1^.— P/.] *Tis earth shall lead destruction ; she shall em^ 
Hie stars shall wooder why she comes no m^f^ 
Od her accustomed orbit, and tlie sun 
Miss ontfB of his eleven of light ; the mooe, - 
An orphan orb,® shall seek for earth for aye. 
Through Time's ui^trodden depths,' and find 1^ HjOfif 
No more sbairJTortt out of the Jioly east 
Stream'' o*er the amber air her level light ; 
. Nor Eveiiing^vriih the spectral fingers, draw 
Her star-sprent curtain^® round the head of etartK 
Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
The blue sublime^ of heaven. [5— /S/mn.] Her fSBKt^hin^ 
I see the stars, night-clad, all gathering 
In long! and dark procession. Death's at work, 
And, one by one, shall all jon wandering worlds, 
[- — "] Whether in orbed path they* roll,' or trail 
In an inestimable length of light 
Their golden ti'ain of tresses' after them,' 
[. — ] Ceate; and the sun, emter and $irt of lights 
The keyit<me of tlie world-butlt archf of hetreii, 
Be left in burning solitude. ["^J The star^ 
Whidi stand as thick as dewdrops** on the fielda 
, Of heaven, and all they comprehend, shalP* pftn; 
The globe itself shall perish^ like a worm 
Upon destruction's path ; the universe 
Kvanisl) like a ghost'* before the tutir- 
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Bejoice" ye sons of God regenerate ; 
In £Rm ye are immortal as** Hinuelf! 



2%e Bomhastio Actor,— PhU. J>oetHek$ 

[• — 1 When that great actor first came upon the stage, I must confess that 
I was awed by the terrific, yet serene majesty of his appearance. When I sav 
the tragic, codfishy expression of his eyes, I was surprised; when I observed 
the flexibility of his capacious mouth, opening and shutting like a dying mud- 
sucker, I was amazed. When my eye turned to his fingers, which worked 
and clutched as if feeling* for coppers in a dark closet, I was wonder-stricken ; 
but when my attention was called to the magnitude* of his legs^ I was fairly 
electrified with admiration, and could hardly forbear asking if those calves 
were capable of locomotion. The admiring audience, who had kicked up a 
perfect young earthquake when he came on, only ceased when he squared 
himself, put out' his arm, and prepared to speak. [••►-^] That voice! O that 
voice !* It went through gradations that human voice never before attempted, 
imitating by turns the horn of the City Hall Gabriel, the shriek of the locomo- 
^ve, the soil and gentle tones of a^ forty-horse power steam saw-mill, the 
loving accents of the scissor-grinder's wheel, the amorous tones of the char- 
coal man, the rumble of the omnibus, rising. fix)m the entrancing notes of 
the infuriated house-dog to the terrific cry of the oyster- vender. I was much 
affected when he made a grand exit, with three stamps, a hop, a run, and two 
long straddles ; when he talked grand about the thunder and shook' his fist 
at the man in the flies; when he killed the soldiers in the council-room, 
shouted for them to " come one and all," and then run away for fear they 
would. And at the death scene, when he was shot, 1 was again touched to 
the heart; first he wabbled about like a.tpp-heavy liberty-pole' in a high 
wind ; then he stuck out one leg, and wiggled it, afler the manner of a gal- 
vanic bull-fr(^; then, sat down on the floor, opened his eyes and looked 
around ; then grappled an Indian on one side, clutched a soldier on the other, 
struggled to his feet, staggered about, made a rush forward, then a leap side- 
ways, stitiTensd out like a frozen pig collapsed like a wet dishr^Iptb, exerted 
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himself till his face was the color of an underdone beefsteak, then sunk back 
into the arms of the Indians, whispered to let him down easy, rolled up the 
whites of his eyes, and, with a feeble grunt, gave up the ghost. 



DIALOGUES. 



Dion, a mathemaiieian, 

TuLL, a munician. 

SnQiriPKDAUA, a linguist and philosopher, 

Dboks, a servant of Mr, MorreU^ in whose house the eeene U Ul4d» 

{Dlgit^ alone.) 
DigiU If theologians are in want of a proof £hat mankind are daily de- 
generating, let them apply to me, Atchimedes Digit I can furnish them 
with one as clear as any demonstration in Euclid's third or fifth book ; and 
it is this — the sublime and exalted science of Mathematics is fiiHing into 
general disuse. O that the patriotic inhabitants of this extensive country 
should suffer so degrading a circumstance to exist ! Why, yesterday, I asked 
a lad of fifteen, which he preferred. Algebra or Geometry ; and he told me 
— O horrible ! he told me ho had never studied them ! I was thunder- 
struck, I was astonished, I was petrified ! Never studied Geometry ! never 
studied Algebra! and fifteen years old! The dark ages are returning. 
Heathenish obscurity will soon overwhelm the world, unless I do something 
immediately to enlighten it; and for this purpose I have now applied to Mr. 
Morrell, who lives here, and is celebrated for his patronage of learning and 
learned men. {A knock at door,) Who waits there % 

{Enter Drone,) 
Is Mr. Morrell at home ? 

Drone {speaking very slow). Can't say ; s'pose he is ; indeed, I am 8tir» 
be is* or was just now. 
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Digit Why, I could solve an equation while you are answering a ques- 
tion of five words. I mean, if the unknown terms were all on one side of 
the equation. Can I see him ? 

Drone. There is nobody in this house by the name of Quation. 

Digit (aside). Now, here's a fellow that can not distinguish between an 
algebraic term and the denomination of his master ! — ^I wish to see Mr. 
Morrell upon an affair of infinite importance. 

Drone. O, very likely, sir. I will inform him that Mr. Quation wishes 
to see him {mimicking) upon an affair of infinite importance. 

Digit. No, no. Digit — Digit. My name is Digit. 

Drone. O, Mr. Digy-Digy ! Very likely. {Exit Drone.) 

Digit {alone). That fellow is certainly a negative quantity. He is minus 
common sense. If this Mr. Mc»rrell is the man I take him to be, he can not 
but patronize my talents. Should he not, I don't know how I shall obtain a 
new coat. I have worn this ever since I began to write my theory of sines 
and co-tangents ; and my elbows have so often formed right angles with the 
plane surfoce of my table, that a new coat or a parallel patch is very neces* 
sary. But here comes Mr. Morrell. 

{Enter Sesquipedalia.) 
Sir {bowing low), I am your most mathematical servant. I am sorry, sir, to 
give you this trouble ; but an affair of consequence — {pulling ike rags over 
his elbows) — an affkir of consequence, as your servant informed you — 

Susquipedalia. Servus non est mihi^ Domine ; that is, I have no servant, 
sir. I presume you have erred in your calculation ; and 

Digit. No, sir. The calculations I am about to present you are founded 
on the most correct theorems of Euclid. You may examine them, if you 
please. They are contained in this small manuscript {Producing a folio.) 

Sesq. Sir, you have bestowed a degree of interruption upon my observa- 
tions. I was about, or according to the Latins, /t^/wrw* sum, to give you a 
little information concerning the luminary who appears to have deceived 
your vision. My name, sir, is TuUius Maro Titus Crispus Sesquipedalia ; by 
profession a linguist and philosopher. The most abstruse points in physics 
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, metaphysics are to me transparent as ether. I have come to this house 
; the purpose'of obtaining the patronage of a gentleman who befriends all 
the literati. Now, sir, perhaps I have induced conviction, in mente tua, that 
is, in your mind, that your calculation was erroneous. 

Digit, Yes, sir, as to your person, I was mistaken ; but my calculations, 
1 maintain, are correct, to the tenth part of a circulating decimal. 

Sesq, But what is the subject of your manuscript 1 Have you discussed 
the infinite divisibility of matter ? 

Digit. No, sir ; I can not reckon infinity ; and I have nothing to do with 
subjects that can not be reckoned. 

Sesq, Why, I can reckon about it. I reckon it is divisible ad infinitum. 
But perhaps your work is upon the materiality of light ; and if so, which 
tide of the question do you espouse ? 

Digit, O, sir, I think it quite immaterial. 

Sesq, What ! light immaterial ! Do you say light is immaterial ? 

Digit, No ; I say it is quite immaterial which side of the question I 
espouse. I have nothing to do with it. And, beside, I am a bachelor, and 
do not mean to espouse anything at present. 

Sesq. Do you write upon the attraction of cohesion 1 You know matter 
has the properties of attraction and repulsion. 

Digit, I care nothing about matter, so I can find enough for mathematical 
demonstration. 

Sesq. I can not conceive what you have written upon, then. O, it must 
be the centripetal and centrifugal motions. 

Digit (peevishly). No, no ! I wish Mr. Morrell would come ! Sir, I 
have no motions but such as I can make with my pencil upon my slate — 
thus (figuring upon his hand), six, minus four, plus two, equal eight, minus 
six, plus two. There, those are my motions. 

Sesq, O, I perceive you grovel in the depths of Arithmetic. 1 suppose 
you never soared into the regions of Philosophy. You never thought of the 
vacuum which has so long filled the heads of philosophers. 

Digit. Vacuum ! (Putting his hand to his forehead.) Let me think. 
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Sesq, Ha ! what ! have you got it sub manu, that is, under your hand 1 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Dlffit, Eh ! under my hand ? What do you mean, sir ? — that my head 
is a vacuum ? Would you insult me, sir? insult Archinledes Digit? Why, 
sir, ril cipher you into infinite divisibility. I'll set you on an inverted cone, 
and give you a centripetal and centrifugal motion out of the window, sir ! 
m scatter your solid contents I 

Sesq, Da veniam, that is, pardon me, it was merely a lapsus lingual, that 
is 

Digit. Well, sir, I am not fond of lapsus linguass, at all, sir. However 
if you did not mean to offend, I accept your apology. I wish Mr. Morrell 
would come. 

Sesq, But, sir, is your work upon mathematics ? 

Digit. Yes, sir. In this manuscript I have endeav6red to elucidate the 
squaring of the circle. 

Sesq. But, sir, a square ciit5le is a contradiction in terms. You can not 
make one. 

Digit. I perceive you arc a novice in this suWime science. The object 
is to find a square which shall be equal to a given circle ; which I have done 
by a rule drawn from the radii of the circle and the diagonal of the square. 
And by my rule the area of the square will equal the area of the circle. 

Sesq. Your terms are to me incomprehensible. Diagonal is derived 
from the Greek. Dia and gon^o^ that is, " through the corner." But I don't 
see what it has to do with a circle ; for if I understand aright, a circle, like 
a sphere, has no comers. 

Digit. You appear to be very ignorant of the science of numbers. Your 
life must be very insipidly spent in poring over philosophy and the dead 
languages. You never tasted, as I have,*the pleasure arising from the inves- 
tigation of a difficult problem, or the discovery of a new rule in quadratic 
equations. 

Sesq. Poh! poh! {l}ums round in disgust, and hits Digit with his 
cane.) 
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'%git, O, you villain ! 

Sesq, I wish, sir 

Digit. And so do I wish, sir, that that cane was raised to the fourth 
power, and laid over your head as many times as there are units in a thou- 
sand. O! O! 

Sesq, Did my cane come in contact with the sphere of attraction around 

your shin ? I must confess, sir 

{Enter Trill.) 
Bat here is Mr. MorrelJ. Salve Domine! Sir, your servant. 

Trill. Which of you, gentlemen, is Mr. Morrell 1 

Sesq. ! neither, sir. I took you for that gentleman. 

Trill. No, sir ; I am a teacher of music. Flute, harp, viol, violin, vio- 
loncello, organ, or anything of the kind ; any instrument you can mention. I 
have just been displaying my powers at a concert, and come recommended 
to the patronage of Mr. Morrell. 

Sesq. For the same purpose are that gentleman and myself here. 

Digit {still rubbing his shin). O ! O ! 

Trill. Has the gentleman the gout 1 I have heard of its being cured by 
music. Shall I sing you a tune ? Hem ! hem ! Faw- 

Digit. No, no ; I want none of your tunes. I'd make that philosopher 
sing, though, and dance, too, if he hadn't made a vulgar fraction of my leg. 

Sesq. In veritate, that is, in truth, it happened forte, that is, by chance. 

Trill {talking to himself). If B be flat, me is in E. 

Digit. Ay, sir ; this is only an integral part of your conduct ever since 
you came into this house. You have continued to multiply your insults in 
the abstract ratio of a geometrical progression, and at last have proceeded to 
violence. The dignity of Archimedes Digit never experienced such a reduc- 
tion descending before. 

Trill {to himself). Twice /a sol la, and then comes me again. 

Digit. If Mr. Morrell does not admit me soon, Fll leave the house, while 
my head is on my shoulders. 

Trill. Gentlemen, you neither keep time nor chord. But if you can sing, 
we will carry a trio before we go. 
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Sesq, Can you sing an ode of Horace or Anacreon ? I should like to hear 
one of them. 

Digit. I had rather hear you sing a demonstration of the forty-seventh 
proposition, first book. 

Trill. I never heard of those performers, sir ; where did they belong 1 

Sesq. They did belong to Italy and Greece. 

Trill. Ah ! Italy ! There are our best masters, such as Morelli and 
Fuselli. Can you favor me with some of their compositions ? 

Sesq, O, yes ; if you have a taste that way, I can furnish you with them, 
and with Virgil, Sallust, Cicero, Cesar, and Quintillian : and I have an old 
Greek Lexicon which I can spare. 

T7*ill. Ad libitum, my dear sir, they will make a handsome addition to 
my musical library. 

Digit. But, sir, what pretensions have you to the patronage of Mr. Mor- 
rell ] I don't believe you can square the circle. 

Trill. Pretensions, sir ! I have gained a victory over the great Tantamar- 
rarra, the new opera singer, who pretended to vie with me. 'Twas in the 
symphony of Handel's Oratorio of Saul, where you know everything depends 
upon th^ tempo giusio, and where the primo should proceed in smorga?ido, 
and the secondo, agitati. But he was on the third ledger line, I was an oc- 
tave below, when, with a sudden appoggiatura, I rose to D in alt, and oon* 
quered him. 

{Enter Drmie.) 

Drone. My master says how he will wait on you, gentlemea 

Digit. What is your name, sir? 

Drone. Drone, at your service. 

Digit. No, no ; you need not drone at my service. A very applicable 
name, however. 

Sesq. Drone 1 Tliat is derived from the Greek Draon, that is, flying or 
moving swiftly. 

Trill. He seems to move in andante measure, that is, to the tune of Old 
Hundred. 
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Drone, Very likely, gentlemen. 

Digit, Well, as I came first, I will enter first. 

Sesq, Right. You shall be the antecedent, I the subsequent, and Mr. 
Trill the consequent. 

Trill, Right. I was always a man of consequence, — Fa, sol, la. Fa, 
sol, &c. {Exeunt') 



SELECTED SPEECHES, 

WITH MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONE, INFLECTION AND GESTURE, 
REFERRING TO THE CHARTS. 
Onward for Tenvperance, 

[, — '\ TTUMANITY calls loudly for all good men to come to the rescue. 
J-L It bids us meet the foe face to face, and with hand uplifted* to 
heaven, announce his doom. It prohibits negotiation with the enemy, as 
an act which compromises away the lives of our fellow-men. It allows of 
no truce^ for that gives respite to the destroyer. The enemy has fJhrned his 
hand against every man ; therefore, in self defense, every man's hand* should 
be turned against him. Philanthropy denies any act of amnesty for past 
offenses, or indulgences for the future. It requires that every freeman should 
gird^* on his armor, and not -be ashamed to do battle in a righteous and bene- 
volent cause. [•* — ] Shall the shrieks of the inebriate maniacs, and the 
sighs and supplications of their distressed families** ascend up forever^ and 
freemen stand by unmoved^ and refuse or neglect to cast their votes in a way 
that will afford speedy and complete relief? Are bodily distress and mental 
wretchedness never to meet with that response from the hearts of freemen, 
which they are able to give, and which is adequate to the immediate arrest 
of the sufferings of their fellow-beings ? Are we, indeed, too wise to do 
right ?'— or too enlightened to act consistently V — or too refined^o be moved 
by the cry of distress V — or- too 'pious to do by others as we would have 
them do by us V — or too conscientious to do our whole duty to our neigh 
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bor or the*" public V — or too politically scrupulous to regard the sanctity of 
an election V — or too patriotic to cast our votes for the best good of our 
country ?' — or too temperate to sustain the cause of temperance by our acts 
as well as words ?' Shall the Upas of intemperance, nourished by the blood 
of its victims, still grow** and flourish among us, when our votes at the 
elections might effect its' extirpation ?' Shall posterity look back* on our 
time with astonishment and contempt for our political morals V Nay ! 
rather let every freeman rend his garment, abase himself in the dust, and 
swear before high' Heaven and the sufferers from intemperance, that such 
shall never be. Let freemen but say by their votes — * let there be light,' 
and there will be light. Darkness will retire* from the moral and political 
hemisphere, and a day of rejoicing* dawn, when hearts shall be made glad, 
and the fountains of tears be dried up, because the destroyer shall cease to 
have an existence among us. 

The Marin£r^8 Dreamn, 

[. — ] On the midnight ocean sleeping the youthful sailor lies, 

While scenes of happy childhood in his dreaming soul wise ; 

Still chiming seen» the Sabbath bell, as sweetly as of yore, 

And once again he roams^ the fields, and sees the cottage door. 

In her arms his mother folds him, with affection's fond caress, 

His gentle bright-eyed sisters, too, in rapture round him preis ; 

His aged father meets him, and his young companions come 

To welcome'^ him once more to share the dear delights of home 

[-^-'] Hark /* what wild shriek dispels his dream ? whence sound those cries of wo 

With the storm loud thunders^* mingle — o'er the ship^-* the billows flow ; 

[— 'w-w] From his hammock staits the sleeper ! he rushes to the deck ! 

The vessel's sails with lightning^* blaze ! [. — ] she sinks' a burning wreck I 

To a mast the winds have riven the sailor madly clings ; 

[.. — ] Uis fearful parting knell of death the tempest loudly rings ; 

All is dark and drear around — not a star beams o'er the wave. 

As ocean spirits* bear him to the sailor's shroudless grave- 1 ' 

[• — Pl!\ Oh \ never at the cottage hearth shall he again be seen, 

Nor meei his playmates merrily to sport upon the green : 

In vain for him the birds shall sing — the hawthorn deck the tree 

For slumb'ring on the sand he lies beneath^ the swelling sea, 
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Where now are Iiappy childhood's scenes f oh, where ihfi chimiag bell f 
The fields*^ o'er which he used to stray, the cot he loved so well f 
For ever lost / yot still he finds a home^* of peace and joj, 
Where neither stormy wind nor wave can wreck the sailor boy. 

No. IS.—Ihe toper's Lament over the *^ Maine ZawJ>^~~'P, S. Bwme. 

pi'o be Spoken in an Ironical Manner.] 

[-^^] A. DREADFUL cursc, cxceoding all that's past, 

The Liquor Law, hangs^^ over us at last 

What I is the reign of whisky punches o'er f 

Shall sherry cobblers greet the sight no more f 

Is gone the brandy smash we loyed so well f ^ 

Say, shall mint juleps but in memory dwell ? 

Where is the ** flow of soul" that sweetly passes, 

According to Tom Moore, ** through brimming glasses f* 

Gone our sdmaps, brandy, whisky, rum and water I 

Yes, topers, learn the taste of pure cold water I 

[• — PI."] Mourn for your loss, ye wretched Englishmen — 

Mourn for your ale that shall not come again 1 

Weep, weep, ye Germans — ^weep the scalding^tear : 

In vain your souls may thirst for lager bier, <i 

Te fast youths, let your heads in grief be bowed, 

And smile no more, for ** smiles** are not allowed. 

Alas, 'tis done ! Our cup of grief runs o'er — 

Our mighty grief— that we shall drink no more I 

Ood*8 Omm^tenoe. 

[•• — 1 The mountain hiding its snowy' head in the clouds; the river 
rolling* its irresistible current ; the boundless^^ expanse of ocean ; the raging 
agitations of the tempest — ^these are mblime objects which affect the most 
stupid and unfeeling hearts. But what are these, in comparison with Him* 
"who counteth the nations as the small dust*® of the balance; who taketh up 
the isles as a very little thing; who stretcheth out" the north over the 
empty space, and hangeth* the earth upon nothing V # 

7 
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A WAY TO "RAISfi TH» WIND." 

Dumps, (Alone.) Well, here I am— -only fifty dollars in my pocket, and 
the lowest price of a passage to California is one hundred and twenty-five. 
1 should not mind the rains and rattlesnakes at the Isthmus, or a winter pas- 
s^age round the Cape, or even a friendly, social starvation party by the way 
of Santa Fe, where the Indians are in the habit of officiating in the double 
capacity of field-drivers and overseers of the poor. But these gold stories— 
eighteen dollars an ounce — six or eight ounces a day — and no getting there ; 
that's what troubles me I — ^Ah ! here comes Handy. If I only had that fel- 
low's assurance, or one half of his talents, I'd soon get the passage-money. 

{Enter Sandy.) 
Good morning, Mr. Handy ! 

Handy, How are you, my old boyi Why, it seems to me you appear 
rather dumpish this morning. 

Dum. I don't know how that is ; but my busmess prospects, I confess, 
arc not very encouraging at present. 

Han. Well, that is a pretty good one ! Business prospects and the dumps 
to a young fellow of five-and twenty ! If your pockets are getting light, why 
don't you replenish them, hey ? 

I>um, That is precisely what I was puzzling about ; but I have not been 
able to find an opportunity. 

Han. Suppose you try medicine % 

Dum, What ! take medicine for an empty pocket ? 

Han. Take medicine ! Nonsense ! Who ever heard of a doctor's taking 
medicine? What I propose is, that you turn quack-doctor, if you choose to 
call it so. Come out in the newspapers with an account of some wonderful 
discovery, back it up with certificates that go a.little beyond any thing that 
has ever been heard of, and, aided by that doleful countenance of yours, you 
may soon have " a coach and four." 
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Ditm. A most capital idea! Now, if you will only manage the prelimi- 
naries, get the thing fairly under way, and then act as a sort of traveling 
agent, I shall be willing to share the profits with you, and here is something 
to pay expenses. {Hands him a bank bill.) 

Han, Agreed ! Ill soon have the papers ready. {Exit) 

Dum. {Alone.) Well, Handy understands how to " raise the wind," and 
no mistake ! I was just ready to rob somebody, that I might get enough to 
go to California; but here's a plan which, if well managed, will bring me the 
gold dust, without the labor of diggmg. I shall yet be a rich man, if Handy 
does but manage well. But here he comes, with all things arranged. 
{Re-enter Handy, uoith a bundle of papers.) 

Han, Well, doctor, the certificates are all prepared, and to-morrow morn- 
ing an account of your wonderful discovery will appear in the newspapers. 
Just read these. 

Dum, {Beads a paper from the bundle,) " Doctor Von Humboldt most 
respectfully announces" — Doctor Von Humboldt ! who is he, I should like 
to know 1 

Han. Why, you would not have it Dumps, would you ? — Doctor Dumps ! 
How would that sound 1 

Dum, Oh ! I understand it. {Beads,) " Doctor Von Humboldt most 
respectfully announces to the people of this country, that afler about thirty 
years of the most profound investigation, he has succeeded in discovering 
the method by which lobsters have, for a great many years, been in the habit 
of renewing such parts of their bodies as have suffered amputation in conse- 
quence of their warlike and pugilistic propensities ; and it having occurred 
to the doctor, in the course of his meditations, that their peculiarly ruddy 
and healthful appearance was owing to the effect of this medicine upon the 
system, he has succeeded in concocting a liquid, which is as superior to that,^ 
in its renovating effects, as is the dazzling effulgence which illuminates the 
intellect of this enlightened conmiunity to the fitintest glimmer that ever 
twinkled in the brain of a lobster. He would beg leave t# present a few 
of the many certificates which he has received since his arrival in America. 
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JEVoxn a large number which have been received, unsolicited, he would call 
the attention of a discriminating public to the following : 

From the Hon. Peter Abrahani, a member of the har^ and formerly an 
alderman. 

** I hereby certify, that I have been, for the last thirty years, afflicted with 
an incurable disorder, which has baffled the skill of all our most eminent 
physicians. I have neither been able to sit, stand, nor lie down ; my sight 
and hearing had entirely left me, and, for the last three years, all parts of 
my body were covered over with ulcers. In this situation, I happened to 
see an account of your wonderful medicine, and hearing that one of my 
neighbors had been cured by a single bottle, I immediately called on one of 
your agents, and the consequence is, I am now able to attend to my busi- 
ness as usual. Peter Abbaham." 

From William Barkmill, Esq., once a distinguished citizen of Albany. 

" I, William Barkmill, do testify and say, that my son John, while sitting 
on a rock near the railroad, where he was amusing himself with witnessing 
the labors of the workmen who were blasting rocks, was very suddenly 
blown up into the air with gunpowder, and when he came down, which was 
on the 13th of September last, all appearance of humanity was so entirely 
obliterated, that but for a jackknife which on such occasions he was in the 
habit of carrying in his vest pocket, I should not have had the satisfaction 
of knowing him. 

" Under these circumstances, when even a coroner's jury would have found 
nothing to sit upon, I applied a few drops of your invaluable medicine, when, 
wonderful to relate, he immediately turned a somerset over the tan- vats and 
lime-pits that surrounded him, scampered off home, and in about twenty 
minutes afterwards he was splitting wood in the yard as if nothing had hap- 
pened. William Barkmill." 

« This will Certify, that I, Joseph WeaveV'-^Wh^t ? w ttet q14 Pn^k^?! 
Joe? 
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Han, Exactly, so ; and he t^as to haVe been here before now to sign the 
certificate. He is the onlj real man I have been able to get to begin with. 
Ah, here he comes ! 

{Enter Wewoel,) 

Weavel. ( With a tremuhics tone.) Now, Handy, FU just take that half 
dollar, if you please, and sign the certificate. But let me hear you read it 
first. 

Dum, Certainly. (Beads.) "This will certify, that I, Joseph Weavel, 
was troubled for more than twenty years with a weakness in the bade and 
legs^ and an occasional dizziness, which tnade me, at times, unable to walk 
about ; yet, notwithstanding, I s0t my face j^ainst all ruin measures,"— 

Wea, Stop ! stop ! I never mterfered in that way with other people*^ 
business. My doctrine is — 

ffan, Mr. Weavel, that certificate is literally correct. I Saw you set your 
face against a rum measure last night in the grocery, and it was not- with- 
standing, for you was so drunk you could not stand. 

Wea. Oh ! now I understand it. Go on. 

Dum, " Notwithstanding I set my fkce against all nlm measures, I Cion- 
tinued to grow worse, so that for several years I could not raise my hand 
higher than my mouth ; my face became so much swollen that I could not 
see ; my nose had the color and appearance of a lobster's ckw, and I was 
deprived of my rest so much that even my neighbors could not sleep at 
night. Being fortunate enough t^ procure a bottle of your medicine, I had 
taken but a few drops, when my complaints entirely left me, aUd I am, at 
this time, as well and as good-looking as I was at the age of twenty." 

Ran. That is all right, I believe, Mr. Weavel ? 

Wea. I s'pose so, all 'cepting the getting well. (Signs his name.) 

Han. Yes ; as you say, it is substantially correct. We always add a 
little, you know, by way of embellishment. But, doctor, we shall not be 
able to read any more of these certificates now, for I must be away and 
attend to their publication. They'll take, and no mistake ; or if these do 
not, we'll fix some that will. Meet me here to-morrow, and every thing 
shall be arranged. 
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WITH MABES BEFEBBIKG TO THE CHABTS FOB EBIPHASIS, TONE, 
INFLECTION, AND OESTUBE. 

Speech of Garangula, the Onondaga Chiefs to the YonokdIO (governor) of Canada^ 
in 1684. 

[. — ] VONONDIO. — I honor you, and my warriors honor you. You 
have finished your speech, and my words make haste to reach 
your cars. [. — ContpJ] You must have believed, when you left Quebec, 
that the sun had burnt up all the forests,^^ which render our country inaccessi- 
ble to the French ; or that the lakes had so far overflowed^^ their banks that 
we could not get out of onr forts. You surely must have dreamed so, and the 
curiosity of seeing so great a wonder has brought you so far. ["s^] iVbw, 
you are undeceived, I and my warriors are con^e to assure you that the Five 
Nations are ge^ alive, I thank you, in their name, for bringing back into 
their country the calumet which your predecessor received from their hands. 
[.. — ] It was happg for gou that you left under* ground that murdering 
hatchet, so often dyed* in the Iflood of the French, ffear, Yonondio I ["^^] 
I do not sleep, I have my eyes open. The sun which enlightens^ me dis- 
covers to me a great captain* at the head of his soldiers, who speaks as if he 
were dreaming. He says that he came to the lake onlg to smoke the great' 
calumet with the Onondagas. [... — "] But Garangula says that it was to 
hnocl^ them on the head, if sichness ha^ not weakened the arms of the 
French. [. — Oon^.'] I see Yonondio raving in a camp of sick men, whose 
lives the Great Spirit* has saved by inflicting this sickness on them. [** — "] 
What / say is the voice of ofl*' the Five Nations. Sear what theg speak. 
They say that when they buried' the hatchet at Cadarackui, in the presence 
of your predecessor, in the middle of your fort, they planted' the &ee of peace 
in the same place, to be there carefully preserved ; that in the place of arms 
and ammunition of war, merchandise alone should enter there. Yonondio I 
[.. — Threai."] Take care* for iht future, that so great a number of soldiers as 
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appear there do not ehohe the tree of peace planted in so smaU a fort It will 
be a great loss, if after it had so easily taken root^ you should stop its growth, 
and prevent its" covering your country and ours with its branches, ["s^] I 
assure you in the name of the Five Nations, that our warriors shall dance to 
the calumet of peace under its leaves^ and shall never dig^ up the hatchet till 
Tonondio or Corlear shall invade the country which the Great Spirit" has 
given to our fathers. 

Golden Rain. 

[. — 2 How blessed, how heatUiful is the rain ! whether it falls gently from 
heaven,^ like the still small voice of God, or comes dashing'^ and dancing in 
wild glee down upon the thirsty earth, which drinks* it gratefully, and pours^" 
out in return its beauty and abundance. There can not live a soul so 
sordid as to wish the heavens to pour^ down even goM^ instead of the balmy, 
liquid blessings of the clouds. God forbid the exchange. The heavens shower 
better than coined gold upon the parched earth, ["v^] From the vast 
ewer** of his never-failing bounty the Father of mercies sends us fiiiit, and 
grain, and flowers, which will, all over^* the land, coin into the plenty that gives 
nourishment, and life, and joy to millions. Such is the gold that best Alls the 
purse of the country — gold glinting in butter-cups and roses, down in the valley 
meadows, and shimmering' on all the hill sides. ["^^ Contp.'] Out on 
these covetous mortals/ who would have the heavens shed mint dtops instead 
of rains and dews. Let such delve in the dirt and darkness of the mine ; slaves 
(0 the ignoble desire that refuses to accept the bounties of nature^ and na- 
ture's Grody^ as better than any human coinage or device. 
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WITQ MARKS FOR EMPHASIS, TONS, INFLEOTIOK AND GESTURS, 
REFERRING TO THE CHARTS. 

Leonidaa to his Three Hundred, — Translation from Pichat by E. Sargent, 
[. — '] T/'E men of Sparta, listen to the hope which inspires Leonidas ! 
i- Consider how largely our death may redound to the glory and 
benefit of our country. Against this barbarian king, who, in his battle 
array, reckons as many nations^* as our ranks do soldiers^ what could united 
Greece effect ? In this emergency there is need that some unexpected power 
should interpose itself; — ^that a valor and devotion, unknown hitherto, even 
to Sparta, should strike', amaze^j conjbund,^ this ambitious despot ! From 
our blood here freely shed to-day,* shall this moral power, this sublime 
lesson o£ patriotisnr, proceed. To Greece it shall teach* the secret of her 
strength ; to tlie Persians, the certainty* of their weakness. Before our scarred 
and bleeding bodies, we* shall see the great king grow pale at his own victory, 
and" recoil afirighted. [•• — '\ Or, should he succeed in forcing the pass of 
rhermopyl^, he will tremble to learn, that, in marching up<Mi our cities," 
ne will find ten thousand, after us, equally prepared for death. ['"^ Ten 
thousand, do I say *? O, the swift contagion of a generous enthusiasm ! 
Our example shall make Greece" all fertile in heroes. An avenging cry 
shall follow the cry of her affliction. Country! Independence! From 
the Messenian* hills to the Hellespont,' every h^rt shall respond ; and 
a hundred thousand heroes, with one sacred accord, shall arm themselves, 
in emulation of our unanimous death. These rocks shall give back the 
echo of their vows. Then shall our little band, — the brave three hundred, 
— from the world of shades, revisit the scene ; behold the haughty Xerxes, 
a fugitive, re-cross* the Hellespont in a frail bark ; while Greece, aftei 
eclipsing the most glorious of her exploits, shall hallow a new Olympus in 
the mound that covers our tomb. 

[•• — ^ Yes, fellow-soldiers, history and posterity shall consecrate our 
ashes. Wherever courage is honored, through all time, shall Thermopyla 
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and the Spartan three hundred be remembered. Ours shall be an immor- 
tality such as no human' glory has yet attained. And when ages shall have 
swept' by, and Sparta's last hour shall have come, then, even in her ruins* 
shall she be eloquent. Tyrants shall turn away from them, appalled ; but 
the heroes of liberty — ^the poets, the sages, the historians of aU time — shall 
invoke and bless the memory of the gallant three hundred of Leonidas ! 

Nature Proclaima a Deity, — Chateaubriand. 

[• — ^ There is a God ! The herbs of the valley, the cedars of the moun 
tain, bless Him ; the insect sports in His beam ; the bird sings Him** in the 
foliage ; the thunder proclaims' Him in the heavens ; the ocean* declares 
His immensity ; — man alone has said, There is no God 1 Unite in thought 
at the same instant the most beautiM objects in nature. Suppose that you 
see, at once, all the hours of the day, all the seasons of the year ; a morn- 
ing of spring, and a morning of autumn ; a night bespangled' with stars, 
and a night darkened by clouds ; meadows' enameled with flowers ; forests 
hoary* with snow ; fields gilded by the tints of autumn, — then alone you 
will have a just conception" of the universe ! While you are gazing on 
that Sim which is plunging'' intp the vault of the West^ anothei* observer ad- 
mires him emerging* from the golden gates of the East, By what incon- 
ceivable power does that aged star,' which is sinking fatigued and burning 
in the shades of the evening, reappear at the same instant fresh and humid 
with the rosy dew of the morning? At every hour of the day, the glorious 
orb is at once rising, resplendent as noonday, and setting in the west ; or 
rather, our senses deceive us, apd there is, properly speaking, no East or 
West, no North or South, in the world. 

The Victim of Refarm.Slackwood's Magazine, 
[. — 1 A monkey, once, whom fate had led to list 

To all the rancorous spouting and contention 
Of a oonvention 
For every one's emancipation 
From every thing and body in creation, 
Determined in the good work to assist 
So, with some curious notions in his noddle. 
And cooninf? ixxrtioDS of the precious twaddle^ 
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Which, m the form of reaohitions, 

Had struck at all existing iostitutioDS, 

He strode^ forth with a step that seemed designed 

To represent the mighty march of mind. 

Not &r he'd wandered, when his indignation 

Was roused to see 

A great menagerie, 
Where birds and beasts of eveiy race and station, 
All free-bom animals,^<* were kept confined, 
Oaged and locked up in durance yile 1 
It was a sight to waken all his bile. 

The window of the building stood ajar; 

It was not for, 

Nor, like Parnassus, veiy hard to climb. 

The hour was yerging on the supper time. 

And many a growl was sent through many a bar. 

Meanwhile, Pug scrambled? upward, like a tar. 

And soon crept in. 

Unnoticed in the hunger-telling dia 

Full of his new emancipating zeal. 

Zounds how it made him chafe, — 
To look around upon tliis brute Bastille, 

And see the King of creatures in — a safe 1* 
The desert's denizen in one small den^ 

Enduring all Oppression's bitterest iUs ; 
A bear in bars unbearable ; and then. 

The fretful porcupine, with all its quilla^ 
Imprisoned in 2kpen\ 
' A tiger limited to four feet ten ;* 
And, still worse lot, a leopard to one wpUl^ 

Pog went above, a solitary mounter, — 
Up gloomy staurs, and saw a pensive group 

Of hapless fowls, cranes, vultures, owls, — 

In £EU}t, it was a sort of poultry-counter. 
Where feathered prisoners were doomed to droop; 
Hera sat an eagle^ forced to make a <to(^. 

Not from the flkiea^ bat his impending roof ^ 

And there aloof 
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A pining oetrich, moping in a coop ; 
With other samples of the bird creation 

All caged against their wills, 

And cramped in such a space, the longest bill9 
Were plainly bills of least accommodation — 
In trutJi, it was a scene moi-e foul than fair. 

His temper little mended. 

Pug from his bird-cage walk at last descended* 

Unto the lion and the elephant, 

His bosom in a pant 

To see all Nature's free list thus suspended, 

And beasts deprived of what she had intended. 

They could not even prey in their own way, — 

A hardship always reckoned quite prodigious. 
Thus he revolved, and finally resolved 

To give them freedom, civil and religious ; 
And first, with stealthy paw. Pug hastened to withdraw 
The bolt that kept the King of brutes within. 
" Now, Monarch of the forest, thou shalt win 
Precious enfranchisement — thy bolts are undone , 

Thou ai't no longer a degraded creature, 

But loose to roam with liberty and nature ;« 
Free to seai'ch all the jungles about London." 

Alas for Freedom and for Freedom's hero, 

Alas for liberty of life and limb. 
For Pug had only half unbolted Neroy 
When Nero bolted^^ him. 
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HYMN 66. 6S&4S. 
Fore/atJier's Song, 

2 My nalive country! thee— 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love : 
1 love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills. 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

3 Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

4 Our father's God, to thee — 
Author of Liberty! 

'I'o thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom's holy light — 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King ' 



Not for the heroes brave. 
Bleeding by Charles's wav 
Not for the patriots grave. 
Wake ye your strains j — 

3 But for the Pilgrim-band, 
They who from Leyden's land 

Dared the rough sea 5 
Braving the ocean vast. 
Scorning the wintry blast, 
So they might find, at last, 

Room for the free ! 

4 Hark, how the thunder peals! 
See, how the brave ship reels, 

VVbirl'd in the brine ! 
Courage ! the God that wears 
Storm-robes, the good maa 

spares. 
Pilgrim ! he hears your prayers, 

Joy to your Ime ! 

5 Nobly the Mayflower bows. 
While the dark wave she plows 

On to the west : 
'Till from the tempest's shock. 
Where on old Plymouth- 
Rock, 

Freedom fount! rest. 



6 

ODE 67. 6s&4s. 

BY RUFUS DAWES. 

1 Sons of New-England sires ! 
Why do ^our altar-fires 

llame up on high 1 ^ 
Wakes the loud anthem, pour'd ' 
Joyous, with one accord, 

Wing'd for the sky ! 

2 Not for the voice that spoke 
Triumph — when Britain's yoke 

Burst with your chains 3 



Lo! frv)m yon starry sphere, 
Spirits in light appear, 

Glorious, but few : 
Pilgrims, we see you now — 
Father's, to you we bow ! 
Hear, then, your children's vow 

Still to be true. 

Join, brothers, heart and hand, 
Sons of the Pilgrim-band! 

Swear now to be 
All that your father's sought — 
All that your virtue wrought 
So shall your sons be taught 

How to be free ! 
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riE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Amid a litUe family 
Of bright green hills it etood 

In all its rude simplidtj, 
Close by the beechen wood ; 
That old schoolhouse, with windows four, 
And one above the shattered door. 

Near by the little brooklet sangv 
In summer time so sweet, 

Inviting to its pebbly diore, 
A dozen truant feet, 
Which dashed the crystal waters wide, 
Whenever they touched the sparkling tide. 

And when oLd Winter's icy touch 
Had silvered o'er the stream. 

And many a stately pile of snow 
Was heaped upon the green, 
How swifUy flew the shining steel. 
Bound closely to the skater's heel. 

Adown the hillside, and adown. 
The busy sledges swept. 

Then tugging up the glassy steep. 
The shivering urchins crept ; 
Unheeding the incessant roar, 
The mcuter pounding on the door. 

These merry forms come flitting by 
The sunlight of my heart. 

And in each scene that ftuicy draw% 
They bear an humble part. 
As brisk a band as e'er was seen. 
That <«i>orted on the schoolhouse groen. 
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THE CHILDEEN IN THE SNOW. 

Thb inddent up(m which iheee lines are founded is, that, during the winter of 1819-20* 
two apprentice boys were lost in the snow storm, in that part of Dartmoor in which the 
) of the ballad is laid. 

Te, who in childhood ne'er have wept 

To hear the tale of melting power. 
Of that young orphan pair, who slept 

The sleep of death in greenwood bower» 
O, list my lay — though over them 

Far sweeter dirge the redbreast sung — 
And be my meed the diamond gem 

From Pity's sacred fountain sprung I 

Where over Devon's vales and woods 

Bleak Dartmoor lifts her summits stem^ 
And rivers pour their infiEmt floods 

Through granite wastes of furze and fen^ 
Deep in a rudely cultured nook 

(Hard by where Dart's red waters heal), 
A peasant dwelt — ^in heart and look 

Well sorted with that savage soil. 

Beneath his roof two pauper boys 

Were bound to earn their daily bread — 
Poor exiles from domestic joys, 

. Who scarce bad where to lay their head 
No parent's eye long, long had smiled 

On them, to own affection's claim ; 
One was a homeless orphan child. 

Aid one Uie nameless pledge of shamei 

At length, less dense the dafkenmg doud 

Hangs, and the flakes relenting fall. 
While, burning through his western shrood. 

The blood-red sun illumines aU. 
Alas I for them he shone in vain — 

Too late the clouds less fiercely pour — 
Long had they sunk upon the plain. 

To sleep, and wake to grief no more I 
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Where the lone Moor overlooked a dell, 

And showed the full Dart foaming bj, 
They wept to eveiy hope farewell, 

And laid them down alone to die. 
Thesre did thej sleep away their breath, 

On that bleak death-bed, waste and wild- 
There, stiffening on the wintery heath. 

The 8now-£Eill wrapped each friendless duld. 

And deep their sleep— though no fonJ eye 

Was near to soothe the parting hour — 
No mother's arm of love was nigh. 

No fiither watch'd his fading flower — 
Closed is their span of earthly years. 

Their path of mortal care is trod — 
life was to them a vale of tears, 

And they have passed from it to Ood. 

Ye, who haye heard these children's fiiU, 

Should any such your board maintain, 
Think, think how little is theur all. 

Nor wring their hearts for g^ty gam ; 
tJnfit their tender hearts to stem 

The tide of grief and hardship too ; 
Then, oh 1 in pi<y smile on them. 

And heayen in mercy smile on you t 
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FRAIL LOVELINESS. 

BY HBS. H. J. LBWIS. 

O, BCATTBR not your leaves 
80 layishly upon the thankless earth, 
Bright flowers, sweet flowers I My spirit inly grieree 
That swift decay so waits upon your birth ! 

Ye do bat look to heaven 
A fbw bright hours, and your rich fragrance shed 
Upon the dewy wings of tranquil even, 
And glowing moms succeed, and ye are dead 1 

For yon we hail the showers 
Whose gentle baptism like a blessing falls 
Upon your peerless beauty I Summer flowers, 
Through you how strong the voice of Nature calif I 

It bids us leave the room 
Darkened by many shadows, some of care, 
And some that memory deepens into gloom. 
And wander forth where all is calm and fair. 

It wooes us to the sea. 
Whose cooling breath has swept o'er many a wat^t- 
And unto mountain heights, where bird and bee 
Never the tempest or the silence brave. 

Through wood paths fringed by you. 
Children of light and warmth ! it bids us tread, 
And list the song of birds forever new, 
Mid the green branches, like a dome outspread. 

O ye whose hour is brie^ 
Yet all-sufficient for your blissful need, 
Teach us, with eveiy falling bud and leaf, 
To lean henceforth upon the trustful reed I 
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INKBRMANN. 

BT H. L. 8PEN0BB. 

Thb moon rose calmly o'er the field of glory; 

The stars their radiance shed 
Over the plain, where lay, in yestments gory, 

The dying and the dead. 

No more was heard the cannon's roar, the ratde 

Of shot that fell like rain ; 
Ko more arose the lurid smoke of battle 

From the ensanguined plain. 

Some for their much-loyed fatheriand did rally, 

And mingle in the fray ; 
Some, who too restless were in peace to dally, 

Thitherward bent their way. 

Some to the battle went with aspirations 

Soon to be overthrown ; 
Many who hoped to hold in awe the nations, 

Thence passed away unknown. 

Ko more, when firm and strong the conflict rageft> 

May they the foremost lead ; 
And those who follow, upon history's pages 

Their names may never read. 

Over the world in majesty stalks soitow ; 

Death proudly rides before ; 
And millions cry, " O. when will dawn the morrow 

Of peace, forevermore ? " 

8 .,-. ,^ 
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A RAIN DREAM. 

BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

These strifes, these tumults of the noisy world, 
Where Fraud, the coward, tracks bis prey by stealth, 
And Strength, the ruffian, glories in his guilty 
Oppress the heart with sadness. Oh, my friend. 
In what serener mood we look upon 
The gloomiest aspects of the elements 
Among the woods and fields 1 Let us awhile, 
As the slow wind is rolling up the storm, 
In fancy leave this maze of dusty streets, 
Forever shaken by the importunate jar 
Of commerce, add upon the darkening air 
Look from the shelter of our rural home. 

Who is not awed that listens to the Rain, 
Sending his voice before him 1 Mighty Rain I 
The upland steeps are shrouded by the mists ; 
The vales are gloomy with thy shade ; the pools 
No longer glimmer, and the silvery streams 
Darken to veins of lead at thy approach. 
Oh, mighty Rain I already Ihou art here ; 
And every roof is beaten by thy streams ; 
And as thou passest, every glassy spring 
Grows rough, and every leaf in all the woods 
Is struck and quivers. All the hill-tops slake 
Their thirst from thee ; a thousand languishing fields, 
A thousand fainting gardens are refreshed ; 
A thousand idle rivulets start to speed. 
And with the graver murmur of the storm 
Blend their light voices as they hurry on. 

Thou fill'st the circle of the atmosphere 
Alone ; there is no living thing abroad. 
No bird to wing the air, nor beast to walk 
The field ; the squirrel in the forest seeks 
His hollow tree ; the marmot of the field 
Has scampered to his den ; the butterfly 
Hides under her broad leaf; the insect crowds 
That made the sunshine populous, lie close 
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A RAIN DREAM. 115 



In their mysterious shelters, whence the sun 
Will summon them again. The mighty Rain 
Holds the vast empire of the sky alone. 

I shut my eyes, and see, as m a dream, 
The friendly clouds drop down spring violets 
And summer columbines, and all the flowen 
That tuft the woodland floor, or orerarch 
The streamlet : spiky grass for genial June, 
Brown harvests for the waiting husbandmen. 
And for the woods a deluge of fresh leaves. 

I see these myriad drops that slake the dust^ 
Gathered in glorious streams, or rolling blue 
In billows on the lake or on the deep. 
And bearing navies. I behold them change 
To threads of crystal as they sink in earth, 
And leave its stains behind, to rise again 
In pleasant nooks of verdure, where the child, 
Thirsty with play, in both his little hands 
Shall take the cool clear water, raising it 
To wet his pretty lips. To-morrow noon 
How proudly will the water-lUy ride 
The brimming pool, overlooking, like a queen, 
Her circle of broad leavea In lonely wastes, 
When next the sunshine makes them beautifril. 
Gay troops of butterflies shall light to drink 
At the replenished hollows of the rock. 

Now slowly fiedls the dull blank nighty and stil]. 
All through tiie starless hours, the mighty Rain 
Smites with perpetual sound the forest leaves, 
And beats the matted grass, and still the earth 
Drinks the unstinted bounty of the clouds ; 
Drinks for her cottage wells, her woocHand brooki ; 
Drinks for the springing trout, the toiling bee. 
And brooding birds ; drinks for her tender flow«n» 
Tall oaks, and all the herbage of her hills. 

A melancholy sound is in the air, 
A deep sigh in the distance, a shrill wail 
Around my dwelling. *Tis the wind of night ; 
A lonely wanderer between earth and doud, 
In the black shadow and the chilly mist, 
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Along the streaming motontam side, and through 
The dripping woods, and o'er the plashy fields, 
Roaming and sorrowing still, like one who makei 
The jomney of life alone, and nowhere meets 
A welcome or a friend, and still goes on 
In darkness. Yet awhile, a little whfle, 
And he shall toss the Ottering leaves in play, 
And dally with the flowers, and gaily lift 
The slender herbs, pressed low by weight of raifl^ 
And drive, in joyous triumph, through the sky. 
White douds^ the laggard remnants of the stoniL 



RICHER THAN MONEY. 

A PARODY. 

BT A. J. MANCHB8TEB. 

I LOTS the busy common school, 

With teadiers firm and kind ; 
But yet my tasks not always are 

Well suited to my mind. 
O dear, I am so wearied 

With pages long to study ; 
But teachers say, press on, press on, 

*Ti8 richer far than money. 

CHOBUB. 

A little more study, now, 

A little more study, now, 

A little more study, richer than mox^y, 

A little more study now ; 

A little more study, study, study, 

A little more study, now, 

A little more study, richer than money, 

A little more study, now. 
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Yes, I must work and onward prese, 

If I the truth would win *, 
If I would store my mind with good. 

And shun the paths of sin. \ 

And though I am quite wearied ]: 

With pages long to study, 
ril onward press, and thus be blest ; 

'Tis richer far than money. 
Chobub — A little more study, now, && 

And when I grow to manhood's prime, 

m do my duty well ; 
ni bless the hours of school day toll, 

An(l all their triumphs tell. 
And though IVe left my pleasant school, 

And pages long to study, 
ni bless them both, for they to me 

Are richer far than money. 
Chobus — A little more study, now, te 

And when at last Tm called away 

To that bright world above. 
If I would wear the crown of life, 

And breathe the air of love, 
Then I must work, nor wearied be 

With pages long to study j 
Bat onward press in Wisdom's way; 

'Tis richer far than money. 
Chobus —A little more stodj, now, At. 
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BEYOND THE EIVER. 

[Tbt following NaattAil liii«6 will remind the reader of the last soenea in Banjaa*! **Pi]|rim^ 

Progreas**'] 

Time is a river deep and wide ; 

And while along its banks we straj, 
We see our loved ones o*er its tide 

Sail from our sight awaj, awaj. 
Where are they sped — ^they who return 

No more to glad our longing e jes f 
They've passed from life's contracted bourne 

To land unseen, unknown, that lies 
Beyond the river. 

'Tb hid from view ; but we may guess 

How beautiful that realm must be ; 
For gleamings of its loveliness, 

In visions granted, oft we see. 
The very clouds that o'er it throw 

Their vail, unraised for mortal sight* 
With gold and purple tintings glow, 

Reflected from the glorious light 

Beyond the river. 

And gentle airs, so sweet, so calm. 

Steal sometimes from that viewless sphere 
The mourner feels their breath of balm, 

And soothed sorrow dries the tear. - 
And sometimes list* ning ears may gaii 

Entraocing sound that hither floats 
The echo of a distant strain, 

Of harps and voices' blended notes, 
Beyond the river. 

There are our loved ones in their rest ; 

They've crossed Tune's River— now no most 
They heed the babbles on its breast, 

Kor feel the storms that sweep its shore. 
But there pure love can live, can last — 

They look for us theur home to share ; 
When we in turn away have passed. 

What joyful greeting wait us there, 
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FRANRIE'S BIRTHDAY. 

BT EYANOBLINK. 

Boss my mother dear remember that Vm five years old to-day f 
And is her sad heart longing for the darling passed away ? 
Is she thinking that I now would be so tall, and strong, and fair, 
And how her loneliness would flee, if I were with her there ? 
And do her thoughts turn sadly, then, to that low, narrow bed, 
Where, after weeks of suffering, they laid my golden head 1 
That golden head, that all those weeks was pillowed on her breast -« 
That aching head, which death alone could soothe to quiet rest ? 
I hope my mother does not think her boy is sleeping there : 

no ; 'tis like a cast-off dress, that form I used to wear. 

My blessed home is far removed from earthly change and blight, 
Where pain, and sin, and death are not, but all is joy and light ; 
And O, my dearest mother, though I may not come to thee, 
The hour is surely drawing nigh when thou shalt come to me. 

1 have brothers — darling brothers : do they think of Frankie still f 
Remembering all our pleasant plays about the brook and hill ? 
They were ever kind and gentle to their youngest little brother, 

And they think to-night they loved him as they ne'er shall love anothor 

O, would that I could tell them, Tm " not lost, but gone before,** 

And that I love them jW the same as in the days of yore ; 

And would that I could make them know the glories of my home, 

And that Pm only waiting till our Father bids them come, 

To roam with me through pastures green, where living waters glide, 

Where death can never come again, to take me from their side. 

And my sisters — gentle sisters — are ye thinking of the hours 
When I loved to wander by yoor side, and gather early flowers f 
And do you not remember well that quiet Sabbath mom, 
When you led me out to Nellie's grave, who died ere I was bom t 
And how I listened wonderingly, with thoughtful, eamest eyes. 
When you told me sbter was not there, but dwelling in the skies ? 
I could not make the thought seem trae, that such a thing could be— 
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Bat O, 'tis clear as sunlight now, that glorious mystery. 
For do yoa know that I have seen that angel sister's face ? 
That I am with her, even now, wrapped in a close embrace 1 
And do yon know that oft we leave these blessed heavenly bowers, 
And hover round about you, in your sad and lonely hours ? 

sisters dear, remember this, when thinking of your dead — 
Bemember there's a glorious land, where tears are never shed : 
No mourners here are sighing o'er a broken household band, 

For the loving ones part never more who meet in this bright land ; 
Then safely tread, beloved, in the " strait and narrow way," 
Which leadeth through the gate of death to this eternal day. 

But another — there's another — on the stormy ocean wild : 
Does he know it is the birthday of his youngest, darling child f 
As my father goes his weary way towards the land of gold, 
Is his heart still fondly turning to those pleasant days of old. 
When the presence of his darling was like sunshine round the door, 
And like music sweet his bounding step upon the cottage floor % 
Stilled is that bounding step for aye, and gone that sunshine bright ; 
Yet, father, lam nearest thee of all thy loved to-night — 
Not, as of old, with clinging arms and passionate caress, 
But, father, just as near as then^ to comfort and to bless : 
O, often in thy loneliness, an angel from above, 

1 come to whisper thee of heaven, and God's unchanging love j 
And often, in the lonely night, when the storm is fierce and wild, 
A promise from the Holy Word, borne by thine angel child, 
Brings to thy sad and anxious heart a peace words cannot tell— 
The peace of those who trust in Him " who doeth all things welL* 

Ye miss me, O beloved ones, ye miss me, one and all ; 
Ye miss me in the early mom, and at the twilight's fall : 
But would ye call me back to earth, to suffer and to sin. 
To pass through lone, uncertain years, to death's dark gate again t 
O, rather let your sorrowing hearts be raised to heaven above. 
Clinging with living faith to Him whose very name is Love : 
So shall he guard ancl guide you till your earthly lifb is o'er. 
And, a happy, happy ffunily, we meet to part no more. 
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PUSH ON. 

BY HENBT J. SAROBITT. 

AwAKB ! and listen. Every where^ 

From upland, grove, and lawn 
Oat breathes the universal prajer, 

The orison of morn. 
Arise I and don thy working garb ; 

All nature is astir ; 
Let honest motives be thy barb, 

And usefulness thy spur. 
Stop not to list the boisterous jeers ; 

(He would be what thou art ;) 
They should not e'en offend thine can, 

Still less disturb thy heart. 
What though you have no shining hoard, 

(Inheritance of stealth,) 
To purchase at the broker's board 

The recompense of wealth — 
Posh on I You're resting while yon stand ; 

Inaction will not do : 
Take life's small bundle in your hand, 

And trudge it briskly through. 
Push on 1 

Don't blush because yon have a patch 

In honest labor won ; 
There's many a small cot roofed with thakk 

That's happier than a throne. 
Push on ! The world is large enough 

For you, and me, and all ; 
Ton must expect your share of roagfa| 

And now and then a f&lL 
But up again 1 act out your part— 

Bear willingly your load ; 
There's nothing like a cheery heart 

To mend a stony road. 

Pnshon! 
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Jump over all the tfi and buU; 

There's always some kind hand 
To lift life's wagon from the rats, 

Or poke away the sand, 
fiemember, when your sky of Una 

Is shadowed by a clond, 
The snn will shine as soon for yon 

As for the monardi prond. 
It is but written on the moon 

That toil alone endures ; 
The king would dance a rigadoon 

With that blithe soul of yours. 
Push on ! YonVe rusting while yon 9taad : 

Inaction will not do ; 
Take life's small bundle in your hand, 

And tradge it briskly through. 

Pushenl 
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A StIMMER EVEIflSG. 

Slowly from the west away 
Fades the rosy light of day ; 

Twilight dews steal gently o'er 
Drooping leaf and sleeping flowet. 

Murmuring zephyrs softly float 

Through the grove and o*er the hilL 

Hush'd is eveiy warbler's throat, 
Save the lonely whip-poor-will. 

Luna, from her crystal shrine, 

With sweet Venus rules the night ; 

Silvers every rock ami vine, 

Bathes the world in liquid light 

Pensive fancies fill the heart ; 

Beauteous images arise ; 
From the busy world we part ; 

Thought on rapid pinion flies. 

Though these lovely visions fade 

In the glai'ing light of day, 
And again through life s arcade 

On we press our weary way ; 

Still this magic twilight hour 

Lifts the heart with wondrous power; 
On the moonlight pure and soft 

Soars the fainting soul aloft. 
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CHAPTERS ON FLOWERS. 

BT KASOARET JUKKIK. 

Yes, pass away, 
In strange and " unexplained decay," 
Sweet flower ! — that I may learn from thee 
The lessen of my destiny. 

I breathe no sigh 
Whfle gazing on thy closing eye ; 
Thy life hath known no storm or blight — 
A cloudless day, without a night. 

Thou hadst thy birth 
Upon a guarded spot of earth. 
When 'twas a gentle maiden's care 
To shield thee from the chilling air. 

Thy starry glow, 
White as the pure, untrodden snow, 
Bewards the care which daily spread 
Such tender watch above thy head. 

Thine be her lot — 
To live in some sweet, sunny spot. 
By warm affection's hand caressed — 
The cherished flower of one fond breast 

And when at last 
Life's tranquil pilgrimage is past, 
As passively may she resign 
Her breath as thou hast yielded thine. 

Thy bloom is gone, 
Yet still thy fragrance lingers on ; 
So may dear memories ever wave 
Above th sod that marks her gravel 
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AGNES. 

BT 8. W. BBOOKB. 

A BBOW 80 pare and lovely, 
And sach clear angel eyes 
As bend upon oar dreaming, 
^And woo OS to the skies. 

And lips that Loye hath chiselled 
In beaaty's rarest mould, 

And hair to catch the sanbeams 
And braid them into gold. 

A face of mortal beanty, 
To win oar human love. 

Yet radiant with the glory 
That falleth from above. 

And gently touched by sorrow. 

As if in other years 
The inner light had woven 

A rainbow of her tears. 

Farewell — our life paths widen, 

And lead us far apart ; 
Yet surely God hath sealed thee 

Among the pure in heart 

And in that home of gladness, 
Where parting's low refrain 

Breaks not the immortal anthem, 
Our Boals shall meet again. 
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THE FIREMAN. 

BY ICBS. IMMA WILLABD. 

Written by request, and sung by Miss Jane Andrews, to music composed by her father, at a concert 
given in Troy, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of firemen, dying or disabled by the perform- 
ance of their dangerous duties. 

Tis the silence of midnight — ^a hush is o*er all. 

And peaceful the sleeper, and calm is his rest ; 
His loved ones are fed by his day's happy tdl. 

And weary his frame is, and guileless his breast 

But see ! a red light o'er the darkness is springing 1 
Rouse I rouse thee from slumber 1 Fire ! fire 1 is the cry i 

And clanging, and clanging, the fire bells are ringing, 
And clatter the engines^ as swiftly they fly. 

The Fireman rushed forth, and he fought the dread flame, 
But the night wind is fierce, and the fire rages high ; 

And hark to that ci-ash ! 'tis the building's tall frame, 
And the blafe of another streams forth to the sky. 

Who comes to that window — the flames round her playing I' 
My babe I save my babe ! is her shriek, high and wild ; 

"While the Fireman's bold heart tender pity was swaying. 
He dashed through the flames, and saved her and her c) 

Ah 1 he bleeds I a beam fell, nod his life blood is welling t 
Thy husband, thou grieved one, dies others to save : 

He murmurs — ** weep Dot» my babes and my Ellen ! 
For ye will be cared for, when Fm in my grave P 
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THE BLESSED LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF tJHLANB. 

Tbbbe is a land wheit beauty will not fade, 

Nor sorrow dim the eye ; 
Where trae hearts will not shrink nor be disBMjfidi 

And loYe will never die. 
Tell me, — I fain would go, 
For I am burdened with a heavy woe ; 
The beautiful have left me all alone ; 
The true, the tender from my path have gone; 
And I am weak, and fainting with despair : 
Where is it ? Tell me where I 

Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 

The desolate paths of life ; 
Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore^ 

Sorrow, and toil, and strife. 
Think how the Son of God 
These thorny paths has trod ; 
Think how he longed to go, 
Yet tarried out for thee the appointed woe ; 
Think of his loneliness in i^aoes dim, 
When no man comforted nor cared for htm i 
Think how he prayed, unaided and alotte» 
In that dread agony, << Thy will be clonA 1 * 
Friend, do not thon despair ; 
Ghrifll, la hit lieaMii oC bMms, wm bMT 11^ pil^ 
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ALL FOR THE BEST. 

BY HANNAH MOORB. 

Have jou heard of a collier of honest renown, 
"Wh^ dwelt on the Dorders of Newcastle town f 
His name it was Joseph — ^you better may know 
If I tell you he always was called — Patient Joe. 

Whatever betid«d, he thought it was right. 

And Providence still he kept ever in sight ; 

To those who love Gkxl, let things turn as they would« 

He was certain that all work'd together for good. 

He praised his Creator whatever befell ; 
How thankful was Joseph when matters went well I 
How sincere were his carols of praise to good health ! 
And how grateful for any increase in his wealth I 

In trouble he bow'd him to Gkni's holy will ; 
How contented was Joseph when matters went ill t 
When rich, and when poor, he alike understood 
That all things together were working for good. 

If the land was afflicted with war, he declared 
*Twas a needful correction for sins which he shared ; 
And when merciful Heaven bade slaughter to cease, 
How thankful w'as Joe for the blessings of peace 1 

When taxes ran high, and provinons were dear, 
Still Joseph declared he had nothing to fear — 
It was but a trial, he well understood, 
From Him who made all work together for good. 

Thou^ his wife was but sickly, his gettings but small. 
Yet a mind so submissive prepared him for all; 
He lived on his gains, were they greater or less, 
And the Giver he ceased not each moment to bless. 
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It was Joseph's ill fortune to work in a pit 
With some who believed that profaneness is wit : 
When disasters befell him, much pleasure they show'd, 
And laugh'd, and said, " Joseph, will this work for good V* 

And even these would profanely advance 

That this happen*d by luck, and that happened by chaoce; 

Still Joseph insisted no chance could be found— 

Not a sparrow by accident falls to the ground. 

Among his companions who work*d in the pit, 
And made him the but of their profligate wit, 
Was idle Tim Jenkins, who drank and who gamed, 
Who mock'd at his Bible, and was not ashamed. 

One day at the pit his old comrades he found. 

And they chatted, preparing to go under ground ; 

Tim Jenkins, as usual, was turning to jest 

Joe*s notion — that all things which liappen'd were best 

As Joe on the ground had unthinkingly laid 
His provision for dinner — of bacon and bread, 
A dog on the watch seized the bread and the meat. 
And off with his prey ran with footsteps so fleet 

Now to see the delight that Tim Jenkins expres3*d I 
" Is the loss of thy dinner, too, Joe for the best T 
** No doubt on't,** said Joe, "^ but as I must eat, 
Tis my duty to try to recover my meat" 

So saying, be followed the dog a long round ; 

Wliile Tim, laughing and swearing, went down mder groond; 

Poor Joe atKXx returned, though his bacon was lost, 

For the dog a good dinner bad made at his cost 

When Joseph came back, be expected a sneer, 
But the face of each collier spoke liorror and fear ; 
** What a narrow escape thou Irnst liad,** they all 
<*The pit is fiiiru in, and Tim Jenkins is duadT 
9 
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** When my meat>** Joseph cried, " was just now etol'n away. 

And I had no prospect of dinner to-day, 

How could it appear to a short-sighted sinner, 

That my life would be sayed by Uie loss of my dinner V 



GOING AHEAD. 

BT JOHN Q. WHITTIBB. 

I hear the far-off voyager's horn, I see the Yankee's trail-* 
His foot on every mountain pass, on every stream his sail ; 
He's whistling round St Mary's Falls, upon his loaded tnuD; 
He's leaving on the Pictured Bocks his fresh tobacco staia 

I hear the mattock in the mines, the az-stroke in the dell. 

The clamor from the Indian lodge, the Jesuits' chapel bell ; 

I see the swarthy trappers come from Mississippi's springs ; 

And war chie&, with their painted bows and crests of eagle wing& 

Behind the squaw's birchen canoe the steamer smokes and ravea , 
The city lots are staked for sale above old Indian graves ; 
By £arest-lake and water- fall I see the peddler's show ; 
Hie mighty mingling with the mean, the lofty with the low. 

I bear tlie tread of pioneers of a nation yet to be 
The first low wash of waves where soon shall roll a human sea. 
The rudiments of empire here, are plastic yet, and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world is rounding into form. 

Each rude and jostling fragment soon its fitting place shall find— 

The raw materials of a state, its muscle and its mind I 

And westering still the star which leads the new world in its traii^ 

Has tipped with fire the icy spurs of many a mountain chain — 

The snowy cones of Oregon are kindled on its way. 

And California's golden sands gleam brighter in its ray. 
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O bless the Lord, my soul, His grace to thee proclaim, 
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And all that is within me, join To bless his holy name. 
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WHEN THE JOYS OP YOUTH ARE O'ER. 



1 O, BLESS ♦he Lord, my soul; 
His gTa.ce to thee proclaim ; 
And all that is within me, join 
To bless his holy name. 

2 O, Wess the Lord, my soul ; 

His mercies bear in mind; 
Forfi^et not all his benefits ; 
The Lord to thee is kind. 

3 He will not always chide; 

He will with patience wait; 
His wrath is ever slow to rise, 
And ready to abate. 



4 The Lord forgives thy sins, 

Prolong thy feeble breath; 
He healeth thine infirmities. 
And ransoms thee from death. 

5 He clothes thee with his love» 

Upholds thee with his truth, 
And like the eagle he renews 
The vigcwr of thy youth. 

6 Then bless his holy name 

Whose grace hath made the whol€^ 
Whose loving-kindness crowns thy dvj 
O, bless the Lord, my soul. 
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Wordi by M. D. WILLIAMS. 

. T»»omE ANDANTE. 



Knsio by ARAKETi ABBOT. 
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When the joys of youth are o'er, Cad - ed to 



re -turn no more; 
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When ihe storm-cloud dark-er grows. And the lu 
When our locks are thin and white, And fad - ing eyes 



rid light-mng glows ; 
fore - tell the night, 
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When 

m 

When 
When 



our path is dark • er grown, And our hearts are sad and 



lone; 
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no earth • ly voice we hear. In the mid • night tern • j^st drear ; 
our brow is fur • rowed o'er. And we near the part - ing shore ; 
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When no kin - dred smile we see, Fa - ther, then well trust in thee. 
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no look of love we see, Fa - ther, then we'll trust in thee, 
the vale of death we see, Fa • ther, then we'll trust in thee. 



And no look of love we see. Fa - ther, then we'll trust in thee. 
When the vale of death we see. Fa • ther, then we'll trust in thee. 
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